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MeeETrIves multiply in town and country: while the Gazette for- 
mally announces the meeting of Parliament for the 31st instant, 
the platform urges its irregular debates ; and while the Ministerial 
measures, with the single dimly-shadowed one for extending the 
suffrage, are buried in darkness, Members make the most of their 
own pet schemes for extending the suffrage and anything else. 
The x ational Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association 
meets in the City, and makes good show of adherents, considering 
all things. Amongst other leaders it now displays Mr. Feargus 
O’Co ir, who speaks as if #e were taunted for joining the move- 
ment; not considering what may be said on the other side, as to 
the Freehold-land movement's adopting the traditions of Snig’s End. 
Although Mr. O’Connor seems to have become a constituent part of 
the National Parliamentary and Financial Reform movement, it 
makes a certain kind of progress, especially in the way of raising 
funds for its expenses and stipends. Sir Joshua Walmsley admits 
that the forty-shilling frechold plan will conduce to extend the po- 
litical power of the middle class rather than of the working class ; 
but from the manner « °# aking, it appears that several members 
of the Association are not disposed to remain content with a mere 
middle-class extension: and, no doubt, it is this feeling which forms 
the great strength of the body; since it enables the far-going 
members to use language calculated to inspire hope and confidence 
in active reformers and in the working class. But we suspect that 
when it comes to a real extension of the suffrage to the working 
class, some leaders of the present movement will drop behind, and 
appear as Conservatives if not as officials. 

It is Protection which has been most prolific in meetings, 
though by no means with unbroken success. And here again the 
weak point is connected with the working classes. Mr. George 
Frederick Young holds a Protection meeting in the poor and 
populous district of Stepney; it is invaded by opinions of all sorts, 
—political economy, Communism, Chartism, &c.; and after a 
stormy period, it breaks up in such a manner that every man 
may think he has carried his own opinion. In Ireland, at Dun- 
manway, the Reverend Mr. Kelleher explains how free trade has 
benefited Ireland, by stimulating English manufactures, which 
give employment to numbers of Irish in England: an argument 
which told forcibly against Repeal as well as Protection. The 
Protectionists assemble in the Shire Hall of Stafford, with a strong 
force of leaders, noble and gentle; but here there is an inecur- 
sion of tumultuous shoemakers, who will not listen to the talk 
about “protecting British industry,” meet all attempts to open 
that subject with turbulent cries of “ We're starving—lower your 
rents!” and from words fly to brickbats and stones, until the 
meeting breaks up in helpless rout. Mr. Cobden invades Buck- 
inghamshire itself, with revelations of his own enlightened libe- 
rality as an economically-inspired model for the landlords. For 
Mr. Cobden, once a cotton-lord, is now a land-lord in Sussex—re- 
adjusting his rents, advising and encouraging his tenants, per- 
mitting them to alter fences and to destroy game, and altogether 
doing what so many economists only have the opportunity of 
preaching. All of which revelation, although its want of novelty 
rather disappoints the expectation raised by his Leeds speech, 
Passed with applause in the market-town of Aylesbury. 

: Mr. Cobden had challenged Mr. Disraeli to mect him; but the 
“most near neighbour ” of Hampden evaded the contest, and on a 
pretext not altogether invalid. He met his fellow-subscribers of 
the Royal Bucks Association, at Great Marlow, on honey and 
Ww out as a reason for not accepting the challenge, that Mr. 
Cobden convened his mecting for the evening, which would do very 
well for the town population, but could not be attended by farmers 
om remoter country districts. So the “ high-nosed Caucasian ” de- 
tlined the challenge of the Frank with his “grotesque and Hudi- 
(Latest Epitio0n. 





brastic crew of bores.” To drive the adroit Disraeli quite up into 
a corner, Mr. Cobden should hold another meeting, in the heart of 
Buckinghamshire, at noon-day, or whatever time is best suited to 
the early hours of the farmers. 





The Revenue-tables for the year and quarter confirm our in- 
ference from the anticipatory accounts—that the revenue has been 
nearly stationary, with a decided inclination to rise in the latter 
part of the year. On the year there is a balancing of small 
sums under the heads of increase and decrease: the only consi- 
derable amounts of the more significant items are the increase of 
254,000/. in Stamps, and the decrease of 233,562/. in Customs. 
Of course the repeal of the corn-duty, the alteration of the sugar- 
duty, and the like, serve to account for this latter deficiency. The 
net decrease on the year is 80,0007. On the quarter the balance 
turns decidedly to increase. In the ordinary revenue the only 
items of decrease are in Taxes and Post-oflfice; neither of whic 
signify anything very serious. The only remarkable head of 
increase is that in Excise—371,899/., which exceeds by a few odd 
hundreds the net increase on the quarter—371,125/. The general 
aspect is satisfactory, without stretching the inferences to those 
vast auguries which are so often extracted from the financial 
oracle, to be confuted at the next issue of the tables. 








France consents to exhibit a most unseemly combination of arro- 
gance and weakness, which just now characterizes public men and 
public bodies generally. The long debate in the Legislative As- 
sembly, on the conduct of affairs in the Rio de la Plata, has ended 
in a compromise between the War party and the Government. To 
the Ministerial demand for a vote of money the Committee had 
appended a suggestion indicating an armed intervention to esta- 
blish the independence of Monte Video, as a half French settle- 
ment whose political isolation would be very advantageous to French 
influence a interests in that quarter. This involved a total dis- 
allowance of the treaty consialed between Admiral Leprédour and 
the President Rosas, which favoured Buenos Ayres it the expense 
of Monte Video. Ministers wished to temporize. They evidently 
desire to transfer French support across the Rio de la Plata to 
Rosas ; whether because they really believe that French residents 
and interests have transmigrat«d, or because they merely seek to 
agerandize French influence by tacking it to Rosas—the adven- 
turous chief who might be fostered into a scourge of Brazil, that 
natural ally of England—we do not know. But they had not the 
courage to avow their purpose and stick to it; so they proposed to 
gain time, by disallowing the treaty and “continuing the negotia- 
tions.” The array against them in the Assembly was formidable, 
especially as it included M. Thiers; and it was manifest that they 
would not be able to maintain their original position. M. Rancé 
moved a friendly amendment, virtually accepting the Ministers’ 
suggestion, but more distinctly pledging them to a forcible pro- 
tection of French interests. This was carried—no party obtaining 
a victory. 

The majority in the Assembly is very domineering ; but it is not 
able to conceal some fulling-off in its numbers or solidity. This bo- 
came most apparent on the reélection of M. Dupin as President ; 
and, not content to be deprived of that large majority which had 
supported him in his very partisan and arbitrary presidency, he de- 
clined to reaccept the post. Lis onesided insolence was unabated ; 
but not so the numerical strength that supported it. His party, 
however, rallied to the reseue, and reélected him: a result which 
had some effect on the Plata debate. 

But the grossest display of ineflicient arrogance is that ascribed 
to the President. A “ communicated ” note, published in a new 


journal said to be his organ, and conceived in the authoritative 


style of an autograph manifesto, declares that Ministers are not 
shaken in their place, and will not be shaken while they retain the 
confidence of the President : a statement which implies that they 
are wholly independent of the Assembly, and hold their places by 
the absolute will of a four-years Monarch. His Majesty Louis Na- 
poleon outdoes his predecessor or our constitutional Sovereigns, and 
vies with George the Third at least. Yet this self-relying procla- 
mation is made by a man who cannot fulfil his declaration that the 
passport system had been abolished ! 





The encyclical letter just issued by the Pope bears internal evi- 
dence that Pio Nono has wholly abandoned administrative govern 
ment, and left it all to his Cardinals of the old school. The docu- 
ment is not only inconsistent with his reforming and regenerating 
srofessions, but with the manner of the man. It exults in blind 
Seavetion, official ignorance, and falsehood. It denounces the 
“ new traffic of bookselling”; undertakes to put down Socialism ; 
brands as “prostitutes” the ladies—true Sisters of Charity— 
who tended the wounded during the revolution, and asserts that 
they excluded priests from the bedside of the dying. Such a far- 
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rago Leo the Twelfth might have conceived and Gregory the Six- 
teenth signed. Pius has fairly given up his task: his mind was 
not equal to the perplexities which assailed him mid-way from the 
storms of convulsed Europe; he might have restored some health 
to Roman finance and ps a Bre as Rome was in 1847, but 
could not rule Rome in the rough political weather of 1848-9; he 
has uttered a panic-stricken “peccavi,” and, retiring into shat- 
tered and morbid apathy, has left Rome to its fate and the Cardi- 
nals. The turn of affairs might be more despairing: as the res- 
toration of a Gregorian régime is impossible, the attempt at it may 
the sooner bring about a new reaction. 


The Republicans of the American United States have got out of 
their difficulty in the House of Representatives, by accepting a re- 
lative in lieu of an absolute majority; and thus, setting aside an 
impracticably independent band of the Free Soil party, who held 
the balance of power but would not use it as a balance only can 
be used, the two great sections of Whig and Democrat decided the 
election amongst themselves, and, at the sixty-third ballot, chose 
Mr. Cobb, a Whig. 

Then followed President Taylor’s first message to the Congress. 
It is an interesting document; far less diffuse than its predeces- 
sors of recent times, moderate, practical, and yet more truly ele- 
vated in tone than those same enormitics. The Whig semi- 
Protectionist was expected to advocate an alteration of the tariff 
in a sense adverse to the freest importation of goods, and he does 
advocate the change from ad-valorem to higher specific duties; but 
he puts foremost the necessity of raising the revenue to meet the 
cost of recent wars, and protection sinks to the place of a secondary 
incident. In this respect General Taylor is more moderate, per- 
haps more politic, than his own high-Protectionist Secretary. The 
President holds forth the most friendly aspect towards England ; 
asses over the recent dispute with France in a tone of good- 
umoured disregard, inviting that Republic to send its representa- 
tive ; and gives other signs of a desire to maintain peace, not by 
the threat of prepared war, but by fostering cordial relations. 
The conqueror of Mexico holds out the hand of hearty fellowship 
i to that state ; a magnanimity the more unusual, since Mexico was 
the injured party. In fine, the message is an earnest of General 
Taylor’s professed aspiration, to restore in the councils of the 

Model Republic the spirit of Washington. 
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Che Cantt. 
Tue Queen held a Privy Council and Court at Windsor Castle on Tues- 
day. The mecting of Parliament, on the 31st instant, was fixed. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne had audience before, and Sir George Grey after 
the Council. At the Court, Dr. Hinds and Dr. Oliphant had audiences 
and did homage as Bishop of Norwich and Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Duke and Dutchess of Nemours terminated their visit to the Queen 
on Monday. The Bishop of Manchester and the Reverend James Cart- 
mell have had the honour to be guests at the Castle. 
The Queen and Prince Albert drove to Frogmore on Wednesday, and 
dined with the Dutchess of Kent. Prince Albert skated on the orna- 
mental waters at Frogmore on Wednesday: he has hunted and shot with 
his guests on several days this weck. Yesterday, his Royal Highness 
came to town and presided at the first sitting of the Commission on the 
Exposition of 1851. 





Chr Aletrapalis. 

A meeting of the National Reform Association (lately the Metropolitan 
Financial and Parliamentary Reform Association) was held on Monday, 
in the large room of the London Tavern. Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., 
presided; Mr. A. Anderson, M.P., Mr. B. Wilcox, M.P., and Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, M.P., were on the platform, 

The Chairman informed the meeting, that on the 20th of December the 
Committee unanimously agreed, first, that a fund of not less than 10,0007. 
should be raised, to be devoted during the present year to the purposes of the 
Association; secondly, that immediate measures should be adopted to arouse 
Wy simultaneous meetings the entire country ; and thirdly, that a conference 

ould be convened in London in the month of March next. 

Mr. Samuel Morley moved the first resolution—one of confidence in the 
Committee. He declared that “men throughout the country are shaking 
themselves loose from political parties, and looking to measures alone. He 
believed that among a large majority of earnest Reformers the return of Sir 
Robert Peel to power would be hailed with the greatest satisfaction. Lord 
John Russell's aristocratic sympathies are too strong to enable him fully to 
appreciate the progress of public opinion on subjects connected with the 
rights of his order. Sir Robert Peel is at least far more willing to read the 
signs of the times, and carry his convictions to their ultimate result, than 
Lord John Russell is. 


his Protectionist speech, to obtain a full hearing even for himself. My, 

Alexander Campbell, the first speaker, stated that the meeting originated en- 

tirely with the delegates of the London Trades; a body which has been 
two years in existence, and has for its object “ the social and political im. 

provement of the condition of the working classes.” 

They were met that night “to discuss the rights of labour, on which al] 

other rights depend.”” He moved the following resolution— 

ae That as labour is the source of all wealth, it ev idently follows that the prosperity 

and independence of Great Britain and her Colonies will be best promoted by em- 

ploying and protecting the greatest number of a healthy, industrious, intelligent, and 

moral population, which can be educated and comfortably maintained by their own 

industry; and, therefore, in the opinion of this meeting, it is the first and most im. 

portant duty of the British Legislature and her Majesty’s Government, to adopt such 

measures as will best secure employment to every one of the population, and for their 

labour an abundance of the necessaries and comforts of life.” 

He contended that labour is the source of all wealth, and, “by conge- 

quence, the greatest number of industrious, active, and intelligent labourers, 

which can be supported in any country, is the best guarantee for its pros. 

perity.” (4 Vowe—* Yes, of you do away with machinery.”) The poli- 

tical economists, so called, say the Government has nothing to do with 

labour—has nothing to do but protect “property and capital."’ He main- 

tained that the greatest capital in the kingdom is the labour of the people ; 

yet in proportion as our power of production has increased, the condition of 

her labouring people has deteriorated. They have been supplanted by scien- 

titic inventions, and by superabundance of labour in the market ; and they 
have been put into competition one with another, and compelled to undersell 
each other in the market. That is the system of the political economists,” 

(“ Hear, hear!" “No, no!” Great disorder.) Their principle of buy- 

ing in the cheapest market is working the most horrible consequences in the 
manufacturing districts. (‘ OA, oh !’’) In the factories, a labour has 
been successively superseded by female and child labour, merely because one 
is cheaper than the other. (‘Js that the effect of free trade?’’’) Look at 
the destitution of Ireland. (“ The landlords’ doing!” ) [The speaker was 
inaudible through the rest of his speech, from the constant interchange of 
groans, hisses, and cheers. ] 

The Chairman asked attention to Mr. Ferdinando, a Spitalfields silk- 
weaver; who commenced with a disclaimer of any league with any of 
the “ various parties now offering themselves to the working classes of the 
country.” 

“You have,” said he, “the Parliamentary and Financial Reformers— 
(Loud cheers)—the Free-traders of the Manchester school, and what are 
termed the Protectionists. (Hisses and shouts of disapprobation.) The 
trades have not leagued themselves with the Tory Protectionist party ; and 
as to the Manchester School, we conceive their commercial principles are 
wrong, and we know full well that their labour principles are wrong. You 
have no power to regulate your own prices of labour; freedom of labour has 
no existence—it is rather freedom of robbery. (Cheers.) The regulation of 
the wages of labour by the law of supply and demand does not secure usa 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. Therefore the working men can’t 
rely upon the Manchester School.’ But, on the other hand, * if we are to 
have protection again, the mere restoration of Sir Robert Peel's corn-bill 
won’t do. It must be wide and comprehensive, and the home market must 
be secured to our home industry. The monetary laws must be altered too, 
and other changes effected. The old protective system, not the tariff of 1846, 
gave prosperity to the Spitalfields silk-weavers; but Mr. Huskisson’s mea- 
sures in 1826 threw out of work 7,000 looms. Under the old protective sys- 
tem, the Spitalfields weaver earned his 14s, a week ; at present he gets no 
more than 6s. They are suffering, with their families, a lingering execution 
—they are being slowly murdered by the cold-blooded philosophy of the 
Manchester School.” (Cheers, hisses, and uproar.) 

Mr. Clarke, a Chartist working man, woul’ pve a direct amendment 
on the resolution, because he found, “ with aii 1s talk about protection, 
it said nothing about the greatest of all protection, the protection of the 
vote.”’ 

The last resolution had a tail to it, which had been cut off since the meet- 
ing assembled. He alluded to the words “ praying her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament, and thereby give an opportunity to those who hold the elective 
franchise in trust for the whole people to elect such representatives who will 
insure protection to every class of her Majesty’s subjects throughout the 
British empire.” These resolutions, submitted by the trades’ delegates, were 
therefore *‘an endeavour to seduce the intelligent working class of London 
into lending themselves to a wild attempt to resuscitate protection.’ He 
moved an amendment, which commenced in the same words with the 
original resolution, but in place of its second sentence substituted these 
words— 

** And this ean be done, not by any further legislative interference, but by the re- 
moval of all the remaining impediments to the free exercise of industry, and by the 
reduction of the amount and an alteration in the present unjust system of taxation; 
by the repeal of the laws of primogeniture and entail, together with a system of Par- 
liamentary reform, embracing a suffrage which shall enfranchise the whole adult 
male population of the country.” 

In speaking of Manchester, Mr. Campbell only told half the truth, and 
therefore it fell to his lot to tell the rest. He asked who they were that 
composed the manufacturing population at that moment? Were they not 
persons who had been driven by the tyranny of the landlords from the rural 
districts into the manufacturing towns > Protection never could be re- 
imposed ; and if it were, it could not advantage the Spitalfields weaver, who 
for the last twenty years, under the influence of protection, had been suffer- 
ing evils that had been daily increasing. Protection was never intended but 
to inerease the price of the working men’s food. Indeed, the best protection 
they could have would be the noninterference of Government with trade. 
The people knew their own business best, and could attend to it. 

Mr. Taylor seconded the motion, The only protection he desfred was 








Mr. O'Connor told the mecting that he stood there not to make the slightest 
opposition to the gentlemen on the platform; on the contrary, he came to 
withstand and brave all the insults of those foolish men who had “taunted 
him with giving his coéperation to the present movement.” As to ‘ pro- 
tection,” they might as well talk of restoring the old jogtrot and giving up 
their railways, as think of going back to the bull-frog system of protection. 

At the close of the meeting, it was stated that the town and country 
subscriptions towards the fund of 10,0007. already reached about 1,500/. 
Most of the leading gentlemen subscribed 507. 


The Protectionists met an unexpected defeat at a public mecting of the 
working classes convened at Stepney, on Monday, in favour of protection 
and “ against the present unfair and ruinous system of competition.” The 
meeting was got up by the National Association for the Organization of 
Trades : Mr. George Frederick Young presided ; and was supported by Mr. 
Oastler, Mr. Paul Foskett, and other members of the great Central Pro- 
tection Society : Mr. Samuel Kydd and Mr. Alexander Campbell repre- 
sented the Protectionist Chartists, and Mr. Clarke represented the Chart- 
ists who approve the political economy of the Free-traders. The meet- 
ing soon manifested a preponderance of feeling hostile to the Chairman 
and his party ; and Mr. Young had to interweave occasional appeals to 
good feeling, and goodhumoured persuasions, with the general texture of 





to be protected in his cheap loaf. “Government had no right to interfere 
with commerce or religion: it ought to confine itself to the administra- 
tion of justice.” Mr. Richard Oastler endeavoured to obtain a hearing, 
but his rise produced an outburst of opposition. He reminded his 
audience, that he could not now contend with noise, and was too old and 
feeble to be heard above many voices. Still he was only allowed to 
speak a few sentences. He by turns cajoled, defied, and * imperturbably 
surveyed ” his boisterous interrupters. The Chairman interposed, at first 
with some effect, but at last only to be jecred at and shouted down him- 
self. Mr. Clarke bespoke a hearing for Mr. Oastler, and obtained a few 
moments’ silence; but the storm soon rose with additional fury: an um- 
versal wrangle and gesticulating-match ensued ; the excitement of action 
*| becoming so uncontrollable that when at last it ceased the disputants are 
said to have “ contemplated cach other almost in solemn silence’ for many 
minutes. Mr. Clarke moved that the Chairman do leave the chair, a8 
having lost the confidence of the meeting; and the Morning Jost admits 
the motion was carried. A Mr. Hackman was voted into the chair; but 
Mr. Young would not be deposed; and by his resolute mien he so over- 
awed the new Chairman that the latter declined to take his place. A 
taproom-chair was supplied, and was “taken” by the new functionary ; 
Mr. Clarke’s resolution was triumphantly carried; the meeting was 
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“dissolved,” and the mass of it departed. When the “noisy ones” 
were gone, the impassible Mr. Young and some few faithful adherents 
attempted to carry out the proceedings in the Protectionist sense. No- 
thing more, however, was done than the passing of votes of thanks to 
Mr. Oastler and Mr. Young; who with their few supporters “finally 
dispersed, amidst the hootings of the workmen that remained.” 

The College of Preceptors held its half-yearly meeting on Saturday, at 
the Institution in Bloomsbury Square; Dr. Hodgson of Manchester in 
the chair. The financial report showed that the receipts and debts for 
the year make a total of 1,565/.; the payments and debts due from the 
College, 922/. 
the examinations, and certificates were presented to the twenty candidates 
who had passed. Amongst these were two ladies, who obtained great 
credit for the manner in which they had gone through an examination in 
history and the classics. The Corporation then revised some by-laws. 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Monday, William Thomas Ferris applied 
for his certificate. He was opposed by Mr. Walter Lockhart Scott, the grand- 
son of Sir Walter Scott, as creditor for more than 6002. of costs incurred in 
defending an action brought by Ferris on a bill of exchange fraudulently ob- 
tained. 
in actions against Mr. Seott and the Reverend Mr. Curzon, tried 
eighteen mouths ago, the p uticulars of which we published contemporanc- 
ously. Bills had been fraudulently obtained of those gentlemen without the 
payment of consideration, and then Ferris had been used as the “ respectable 
tradesman into whose hands the bills had come honestly for full considera- 
tion,” to sue for the amount. Mr. Scott successfully defended the action 
against himself, and exposed the transactions of the gang of swindlers who 
obtained the bill from him. Commissioner Goulburn was convineed that 
Ferris had been art and part in the conspiracy from commencement to close ; 
the certificate was therefore refused. 


sole 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Samuel Grieves Harvey, a tall, 
powerful man, was tried for an assault on James Dodsley Tawney. Mr. 
Tawney was a slender, diminutive attorney; Ilarvey was a stout lorse- 
dealer; the two frequently met each other at Messrs. Osborn and Co.'s 
stables in Gray’s Inn Lane. Mr. Tawney had, on behalf of clients, taken 
legal measures against Harvey—sued him for debts, and opposed his dis- 
charge in the Insolvent Court; and Harvey had been me exasperated 
The two meeting at Osborn’s, Harvey charged Mr. Tawney with getting up 
the opposition, and wanted to know who were the opposing creditors. The 
solicitor declined to tell him. The defendant went out, and returned in a 
short time with two hunting-whips, one of them loaded at the end with 
iron, and the other a plain cane one. The defendant offered Mr. Tawney 
the latter; saying, ** Take that.’’ This was declined, and the defendant went 
out. Mr. Tawney waited a short time, thinking he would go away: lhe 
then went towards his gig, which had been waiting for him; and he ob- 
served the defendant standing with the heavy hunting-whip in his hand, 
As he was about to get into his gig, Tlarvey attacked him behind, beat him 
on the back and shoulders, and tried to beat him on the head, but the pro- 
secutor held up his hands and warded off the blows. Mr. Banks, one of the 
partners, came up and laid hold of the defendant, and said to him, ‘ Good 
God! Harvey are you mad?” but the defendant threw him away from him, 
and continued his violence. Mr. Tawney had just succeeded in getting into 
the gig, when the defendant struck him on the back of the head; the blow 
stunned him for a moment, and his horse ran off, but was stopped by some 
cabmen in the King’s Road. When this assault took place, Harvey well 
knew that his victim was suffering from a disease of the heart. 

As the prosecutor was about to leave the witness-box, he fell sense- 
Two surgeons immediately attended him. Mr. Ballantine, who ap- 
peared for the prisoner, was unable to offer any defence. The Recorder 
wiefly addressed the Jury, and they immediately gave a verdict of 
“Guilty.” The Recorder said he would not pass sentence at present on 
Harvey for his aggravated assault: if Mr. Tawney should dic, he would have 
to mect a more serious charge. 

This had hardly been said when the surgeons announced that Mr. Tawney 
had died, as he lay on the floor of the witness-box. The Recorder ordered 
Harvey to be detained. 

An inquest was held on the body of Mr. Tawney, on Thursday. The evi- 
dence showed the ill health that he had suffered for years; his medical at- 
tendant stated that he had warned the deeeased’s relatives that he would die 
suddenly. Death had been caused by congestion of the brain, resulting from 
a disease of the heart. Several witnesses described the altercation between 
Mr. Tawney and Harvey. The Jury consulted for half an hour, and then 
returned this verdict— 

“That James Dodsley Tawney died from congestion of blood on the brain, pro- 
duced by disease of the heart ; and that on the 3d of November last, 1849, the said 
James Dodsley Tawney was cruelly and brutally assaulted by one Samuel Grieves 
Harvey, at the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in the county of Middlesex.” 

On Tuesday, John M‘Loughilen, a respeetably-dressed young man, was in- 
dicted for the misdemeanour of attempting to extort money from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, by threats to publish certain libellous matter. Prior to 
1846, two persons, M*Dermot and Sinclair, who were employed at the Red 
River settlement, made a claim against the Governor of the place, which 
was referred to the Company in England. M‘Loughlen, M‘Dermot’s nephew, 
was authorized to prosecute the claim here; the Company would not accede 
to the arrangement he proposed ; and in February 1846 he sent a letter in 
which he expressed a desire to keep from the public eye, and also from th: 
knowledge of the Government, certain matters connected with the manage- 
ment of the Ifudson’s Bay territory, and which he represented would be 
likely to involve the Company in eternal disgrace ; and at the same time the 
letter expressed an opinion that his claim upon the Company would have 
been settled much sooner if he had adopted another course with regard to 
these matters, and had not relied upon his own talents to induce the Com- 
pany to satisfy the claim that was made upon them. The pros cution had 
een lying over so long because the accused could not be found after a bill 
had been returned against him by the Grand Jury. M‘Dermot and Sinelai 
had since been paid 100/. each on account of their claims. Mr. Clarkson 
proposed to read the threatening letter. The Recorder asked to whom it was 
addressed > Mr. Clarkson r plied, * To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, wad 
Committee.” The Recorder decided that the prosecution could not be main- 
tained—the act of Parliament only referred to attempts to extort money 
from individuals, not corporations. The prisoner might be amenable to a 
charge of attempting to extort money at common law. Previously to th 
Jury 8 returning their verdict of “ Not guilty,” the opposing counsel mad 
Some statements. Mr. Parry, for M*Loughlen, said his client had never 
made any claim but what he considered just, and the Company had acknow- 
ledged this by paying some 300/. or 400/. to the claimants : as‘to his 
eing out of the way since 1846, the man had actually been in the em- 
Ployment of the ( ompany at Red River settlement. Mr. Clarkson denied 
these assertions. r 

On Wednesday, Edward Nairne, a stock-broker, 
to surrender to be examined under a fiat of bankruptey. 


less. 


was indicted for refusing 
But this indict- 


Dr. Wilson, the Dean, read the report of the results of 


The bankrupt’s name will be recollected as that of the plaintitf 


Sessions—an old statute had been repealed by the new Bankruptcy Act with- 
out provision for retaining certain penal clauses. A verdict of ‘Not guilty” 
was returned. r 

Nairne was then tried for a misdemeanour. This charge was one of seve- 
ral preferred against him at the Police Office. A publican intrusted him 
with nearly 2,000/. to buy Exchequer Bills; they were bought, and Nairne 
declared that he had deposited them in the safe at the Steck Exchange; but 
they were subsequeatly sold by the broker, and the proceeds were appro- 
wiated, Counsel attempted to show for the prisoner, chat one Beeton, who 
1ad been his confidential clerk, who drew checks, and whe sold the bills, 
might have been guilty of the fraud himself, and not acted merely as the 
servant of Nairne. This Becton has abseonded. But the Jury thought there 
was no doubt that the accused was really the guilty party, and they found 
him guilty accordingly. 

There were other indictments against Nairne, and an inquiry was made of 
the Court whether it was necessary to proceed with them. The Judges, after 
conferring together, intimated that it would be more satisfaetory to have 
another case tried before judgment should be passed, 

On Thursday, Sarah Drake was tried for the murder of her child. During 
the trial, she sat in a chair with her head resting on her breast, in a state of 
the utmost depression. ‘The evidence was the sume as that given before the 
Magistrate and the Coroner, and very clearly made out the faet It was 
evident that the prisoner had been much alarmed by the nurse’s suddenly 
leaving the boy with her at her master’s house; she had previously ex- 
hibited affection for the child; and there was no proof that crime had been 
premeditated. On these things Mr. Collier built up a defence for the pri- 
soner; urging that she had killed her bey during a sudden fit of delirium, 
induced on an ailing bedy and a mind oppressed by conscious poverty and by 
the leaving of the child with her. But Mr. Collier called no witnesses to 
support the plea of insanity Mr. Justice Patteson warned the Jury not 
rashly to aequit on this ground. They consulted tegether for a quarter of 
wn hour; and then returned a ‘Not guilty,” on the ground of 
insanity. 


At Lambeth Police Office, on Monday, Cape and Pile were finally examined 
on a charge of conspiring to defraud the public, by obtaining postage-stamps 
for a report, never issued, respecting the Industrial Exhibition of 1851. The 
Magistrate thought the evidence sufliciently supported the charge ; and the 
aecused Were committed, 


verdict o1 


Louis Joel has been fully committed for trial, by the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate, on the charges of forging a bill for 1,000¢, and fraudulently ob- 
taining bills for 750/. 

Blackmore, th 
examimed at Guildhall Polic 


shoemaker who stabbed Policeman Mattham, was fina'ly 


Oflice on Saturday, and committed. 


Che Provinces. 

A Protectionist mecting of the “‘owners, oceupiers, and other persons 
connected with land in South Bucks,’ was held at Great Marlow on 
Tuesday, * to take into consideration the depressed state of agriculture, 
and all classes dependent thereon.”” The meeting did not pass without 
some slight opposition. The resolutions proposed began with one moved 
by Mr. Trumper, a tenant-farmer,—who quoted poctry, English and Latin, 
denouncing the twelve millions of local taxation on real property as a 
serious hardship.” In seconding this, Mr. Toovey complained, that 
while the land-owner and tithe-owner are amply protected by law in sub- 
stantiating their full claims, it is the tenant-farmer and labourer that are 
exposed to the destructive evils of « ypc tition. Mr. Gaskill wanted to go 
further, for more dnmediate velict than a tedious Parliamentary process to 
convert local taxation : he would stick to repeal of the Malt-tax. The 
objection was hissed, and the resolution carried, 

Mr. Disracli introduced himself as coming there to acquire a knowledge 
of the genuine fecling of Uae farmers on their position and prospects; and 
he exhorted them to treat both as they should be treated by men of 
business. 

As to the Malt-tax, its repeal has been ep atedly proposed in Parliament, 
and as often failed; and as to immediate relief, he left that to quack He 
admitted, however, that there is no class of men more dangerous to the agri- 
cultural interest than those proprietors who wish to enjoy at the same time 
the advantages of high rents and low prices. Following up a long l’rotec- 
tion «peech, he laughed at Mr. Mechi’s farm, for affording, like one of that 
gent) inan’s bagatelle-tables, caleulation and amusement; insisted on Mr, 
Iluxtable’s admitted lo und to the reproach that farmers do not keep 
accounts, retorted with the notorious peceadillocs of commercial men in ma- 
naging the enormous railway capital of the country almost without any ac- 
counts whatever. 

Coming to the immediate business of the day, Mr. Disraeli avowed that he 
was “not one of those who believe that any attempt to persuade the present 
Parliament to retrace steps would lead to any satisfactory result’; the 
desirable change is rather to be expe from a * demand that taxation 
should be adapted to the altered position of public affairs.” “ No man can 
get up in this room and say that a person who has 20,0002. invested in the 
soilis more bound to support the paupers of the country than one who has 


“ 


aes 


its 
i 


cted 


20,0007. invested in the Funds. This question of land is not merely a land- 
lord’s question ; and for this simple reason. ihe proprietor of the soil is pro- 
prictor merely of a raw material, and nothing more. He has a right to get 
for it what the circumstances of the country will permit him to get. You 


no right to legislate about it. You have, in fact, abrogated a late law 
raised rent; and if you abrogate the law because it 
law tolower rent. The question between the 


have 
because it was said it 
raises rent, I defy you to pas 





proprictor and the tenant is simply a question between two individuals. L say 
this, not for the sake of the proprietor, but for the sake of the tenant. What 
is the tendency of the great change which is recommended ? It is to lower 
the proprict wand make the pi »prictor himself the cultivator of the scil—te 
blot out an important portion of the middl classes—to reduce the population 
| to two cla the proprietor and the savage peasant.” Nothing proves the 
importance of the movement for frecing agriculture from peeuliar burdens, 
more than the nduct of that eminent man Mr. Cobden. He notices with 
lamours for protection, but he thinks the other move- 


ontempt the vague 


( 
ipt to lead to “ misconception, mischief, and inconvenience ’’; he 


ment ve 


therefore denounces it as insidious, and proper to be opposed in every way. 
Twelve months , Mr. Cobden would not condescend te offer any rea- 
sons a ist it: now he volunteers the reasons; and he further volunteers to 
come with them to Avlesbury, and open the minds of the deluded farmers of 
| Buck “Why, all this pr the harpoon is in the ereat fish. ( Loud 
cheers.) We have got hin I feel that I have him on the hook, and there 
I mean him to remain Renewed cheers.) don’t mean to land him easily. 
| VU give him line enough; IT shall play with him ; he shall flounce in the 
| water; but if I don’t at last lend the large trout on the verdant turf, sup- 
ported by the clectors of Bucks, Lam mistaken.” (Teme ndous cheery.) My. 
| Disraeli would scrupulously avoid entering the discussion of local taxation at 


| present ; as, although he had every confidence in his eause, he had no ineli- 


Ment failed, on the ground upon which two others fell through in the last | nation togive his opponentstwoor three weeks to prepare an auswer for a other 
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knowledge it, to the bounty of my countrymen. (Great cheering.) That 


lace.”’ All he would say ee iy the armour used at Leeds would require to 
G muc estate was the scene of my birth and of my infancy ; it was the property of my 
m: 


reburnished, and ve brightened, or it wouldn’t do. He knew there 
was some little panic abroad in the South; but he should be sorry to think 
the electors of Buckinghamshire shared that fear. Mr. Cobden was not 
going to eat the territorial aristocracy of the kingdom; indeed, he had not 
the slightest intention of doing what he had threatened. They know better 
in the North; the peculiar style of oratory called the “ go-ahead oratory” 
—a bad imitation of the Yankee style—is there well understood. The genu- 
ine Yankee is a very fine article. The illimitable resources of his unex- 
hausted wilderness are a spur to his enterprise; and with respect to his 
courage, he is only placed in collision with inferior races and decaying 
societies. But John Bull has to achieve all against difficulty, and to meet 
antagonistic elements entitled to respect. ‘ Public men in this country 
seldom succeed in accomplishing anything without good sense and good tem- 
Ee Mr. Cobden seems to have lost both. I must admit, however, that Mr. 

bden has some excuse. He succeeded in bullying a Minister, and there- 
fore he thinks he may now bully a nation.”’ In case we at all change the 
laws which were passed by a panic-struck Administration, we are threatencd 
with revolution—by an apostle of peace. Opposed to all warfare—except 
civil war—he intends to achieve his purpose by moral means. Mr. Disraeli 
had analyzed the moral means by which he had seen much done and more 
iota and he found they consisted of three qualities,—enormous lying, 
inexhaustible boasting, and intense selfishness. ‘t These are the moral means 
—the means of the Manchester School, which Mr. Cobden is to explain in 
our county-town tomorrow.”” “ T have received an invitation to meet him ; 
in fact, I ought rather to say, I have received a challenge to mect him. 
Tomorrow evening, in Aylesbury, he is to explain the great principles of 
financial reform and representative amelioration. I really think, if Mr. 
Cobden wished, as he announced at Leeds, to enlighten the farmers of Buck- 
inghamshire, he had better not come in the evening. If he had dined at the 
table of the farmers as I am doing, Mr. Cobden, being a man of ability, 
might have made his way; but, instead of that, he is to appear at a tea- 
party. He is going—to use the language of the North of England—to a 
swarry; and T have been invited to meet him. My answer I give publicly 
—I hate writing letters—and my answer is, I mect him at soirées seven 
months of the year; and whenever your interests are concerned, I hope I 
shall not be afraid to speak my mind even to Mr. Cobden. But what buf- 
foonery, in a man who ought to have been a Cabinet Minister if his prin- 
ciples are right—what disgrace to the present Government—to the political 
society of England, that a man who, if his principles are right, pool to be 
the foremost man of the country, the counsellor of his Sovereign, the great 
advocate of the People—the man to whom all ought to look—that he should 
skulk down in a train to a miserable county-town when nobody is there, in 
order that lying newspapers may say that Mr. Cobden had appeared in the 
heart of hetbhachennliee--thet the people had been converted by the ex- 
pression of his opinion, and that I did not dare to meet him! (Cheers.) Do 
the present Government believe Mr. Cobden to be right, or not? (Cries of 
*“ No!”’) If they do, why do they refuse him entrance into their body? 
And if they refuse him, they themselves have obtained power under false 
pretences; they themselves are political swindlers, who took advantage of 
the passions, eaprices, and ignorance of the hour, to advance and aggrandize 
themselves. I confess I rather deplore that 2 man of Mr. Cobden’s ability 
and position should go to a tea-party tomorrow, accompanied by fa grotesque 
and Iudibrastie crew, the greatest bores either in or out of the House.” 

Mr. Cobden, in fulfilment of his promise to go into Buckinghamshire and 
explain how Ae managed with his farm-tenants, appeared at Aylesbury 
on Wednesday evening, at a very large gathering in the County Hall, 
described as one of “ farmers and labourers—agricultural, mechanical, and 
others—a great number of whom came from a distance.” The meeting 
was ostensibly called to further the objects of the Parliamentary and Fi- 
nancial Reformers: so there were other speakers than Mr. Cobden, — Mr. 
Lattimore and Mr. Houghton the tenant-farmers of Anti-Corn-law 
League fame; Mr. James Taylor, of Birmingham, the originator of the 
Frechold-qualification movement; and Mr. Feargus O'Connor. The in- 
terest of the mecting centres in Mr. Cobden’s speech: it was compara- 
tively brief, and was attentively listened to on the whole, with such oc- 
casional signs of disapproval as show that the audience was agricultural 
either in fact or sympathy; and at its close a large part of the audience 
dispersed. On Mr. Cobden’s appearance there was general cheering, 
then some hisses, which in turn were drowned in repeated cheers and 
“loud laughter.” 

Referring to arguments used at Aylesbury six years ago, Mr. Cobden de- 
clared himself there now to maintain, that by every test showing the pros- 
perity or adversity of a nation, we stand better now without the Corn-law 
than we did when we had it. Our exports and imports are better; pau- 
perism is declining, even in the agricultural districts,—as Mr. Baines will 
show the Protectionists when Parliament mects; and the labourers are every- 
where earning more money and getting more for that money of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. © (“Jt is not so with the agricultural labourers.”’) 
“If they are an exception, we must find out why.”’ In every’other branch 
of industry the rate of wages has improved—it has among the Rageeht ye 

makers, the pillow-lace-makers, so numerous in Buckinghamshire, and_ the 
A person denied that wages had risen in the straw-plaiters 








chair-makers. é 
trade: but Mr. Cobden said he had the fact from some of the most extensive 
Another called out, that wages had not risen in lace-making : 


employers. 

on which Mr. Cobden remarked that there was more emp/oyment.] If, there- 
fore, every other interest in the state is thriving, why is agriculture de- 
pressed ?—Because of its false system and unsound basis; beeause calcula- 
tions had been made on Act-of-Parliament prices, and now individuals find 
they must be content with natural prices. Mr. Disraeli rightly says that 
land is the farmer’s raw suaeiel—be is the capitalist who works it up. 
True; and if he can get it cheap, he can make a profit on it. But do you 
ever hear of cotton-spinners going to Parliament with the cotton-merchants 
and petitioning for a law to keep up the price of cotton ?—or the grocers of 
Aylesbury asking their customers to join in raising the price of the sugar in 
their hogsheads ? 

Tt was said that agriculture could not be carried on with wheat at forty 
shillings the quarter. Now this was the matter Mr. Cobden had come to ex- 
plain—how he arranged with his tenants to enable them to go on with wheat 
at forty shillings a quarter. (‘¢ How large are your farms?’ Laughter.) 
“T'll tell you all about it. I happen to stand here in the quality of a land- 
lord,—filling, as I avow to you at the beginning, a most insignificant situa- 
tion in that character. I possess a smi 
140 acres in extent, and a considerable part of it in wood. It is situated in 
a purely farming district, in the midst of the largest Protectionist proprietors 
in Sussex ; the land is inferior; it has no advantages; it is nearly ten miles 
distant from a railroad; it has no chimnies or growing manufacturing towns 
to give it value; it is precisely the kind of land which we have been told 
again and again by Lord John Manners, the Marquis of Granby, and other 
Protectionist landlords, cannot be cultivated at all with wheat at forty shil- 
lings, even if it were given to the cultivator rent-free. It came into my 


ancestors; it is by the munificence of my countrymen that this s estate, 
which had been alienated by my father from necessity,” has again come into 
my hands, and that I am enabled to light up again the hearth of my fathers ; 
and I say that there is no warrior duke who owns a vast domain by the 
vote of the Imperial Parliament who holds his property by a more honourable 
title than that c which I possess mine.” (Loud and repeated cheers.) His first 
visit to his land was paid in 1848, when prices were high; but as he never 
expected those prices to continue, he prepared for the coming competition 
with the foreigner by cutting down every hedgerow tree, authorizing and ade 
vising the tenants to remove every fence, and instantly draining at his own 
cost that portion of the land which required it. ‘In the course of the last 
year, however, I received a letter from one of my tenants, saying—‘ When 
I took this land from your predecessor, it was upon the calculation of wheat 
being at 56s. a quarter; it is now little more than 40s., and I should like to 
have a new arrangement made.’ I wrote in reply—‘ The proposition you 
make is reasonable: we will have a new bargain. I am willing to enter 
upon an arrangement, estimating the future price of wheat at 40s. But 
whilst I am willing to take all the disadvantages of low prices, I must haye 
the benefit of good cultivation, and therefore we will estimate the produce 
of the land to be such as could be grown by good farmers upon the same 
quality of soil.’ Now, from the moment that this aie proposition 
was made, there was not the slightest anxiety of mind on the part of my 
tenants—not the least difficulty in carrying on their business of farming 
under a system of free trade as well as they had done under the system of 
protection. From that moment the farmers on this small property felt them- 
selves no longer interested in the matter of free trade and protection; and the 
labourers felt that they had as good a prospect of employment as they had be- 
fore, and they had no interest in the question of protection.”’ He admitted 
that he received a reduced rent, notwithstanding he had drained the 
land, given the game, cleared the trees, and moved the fences. But he was 
getting some rent—the reduction was indeed not so very large from the rent 
he got before ; and the land was still cultivated, and “ both farmers and la- 
bourers are employed and contented.’ What then becomes of the asser- 
tion that it is impossible to carry on agriculture in this country with wheat 
at forty shillings a quarter? the landlords have no possible excuse for 
making it. But such simple natural arrangements would not suit them: 
it would make a dull, dry, unprofitable business of what is now made a 
oe of agitation, which ought to be called moonshine. Had he been a 
*rotectionist he might have made money in this way. ‘ When my tenants 
wrote to me to say there ought to be a fresh agreement between us, what 
would have been my answer had I been a Protectionist > I should have 
said, ‘ That is true, my good friends: we will have a mecting at Great Mar- 
low or at High Wycombe, and we will petition Parliament to pass a law to 
protect you.’ Well, we should have had a mecting; my tenants would 
nave been invited to attend, and would have shouted, ‘ We are all rowing in 
the same boat’; and after two or three hours of dull speeches, you would 
have had a conclusion with ‘three groans for Cobden.’”” (Laughter. A call 
was made for “ Three cheers for Cobden” ; which were enthusiastically given.) 
A disturbance here occurred which rose to such a height that the Chaire 
man only restored order by ordering all disturbers to be taken into cus- 
tody. Then Mr, Cobden resumed, 

After such a meeting, the full rents would have been safe till next audit. 
A new excuse would then be required, and the farmers might be told to come 
to the meeting at Bond Street to memorialize her Majesty—not to petition 
the Commons. This sufficing till another audit, the last excuse would be 
that of agitating for a dissolution of Parliament; and that would make the 
rents safe for a full three years longer, as that agitxtion would last quite 
such a period. In the mean time, the tenants ar: ruined by the drain for 
old rents under unameliorated holdings: “I am not sure that a large por- 
tion will not be ruined by the tactics of the Protectionists at the present 
moment.’ The question is purely a rent question; and if the business of 
farming cannot be carried on, it is because the rent is too high in proportion 
to the produce. TI do not say that in many cases the rents of the landlords 
might not be excessive, provided the land were cultivated to its full capacity. 
But that cannot be done without sufficient capital ; and that sufficient capital 
cannot be applied without sufficient security, or without a tenant-right, or 
a lease amounting to tenant-right. We want to bring the landowner and 
the tenant together, to confront them in their separate capacity as buyers 
and sellers; so that they may deal together as other men of business, and 
not allow themselves to play this comedy of farmers and landlords erying 
about for protection, and saying that they are rowing in the same boat, when 
in fact they are rowing in two boats and in opposite directions.” 

Mr. Cobden cautioned the farmers against the diversion which Mr. Dis- 
racli is practising—“ the new red-herring thrown across the scent of the 
farmers. They are told that protection cannot be had just now; but in the 
mean time they must have half the amount of the local rates thrown on the 
Consolidated Fund. I am really astonished that anybody should have the 
assurance to get up, and, facing a body of tenant-farmers, make such a pro- 
posal to them for the benefit of the landowners” ;_ for everybody knows that 
the poor-rates, county-rates, &c., are rated on thé land¥ord’s rent, and not 
on the tenant’s capital—his oxen and ploughs, &e. ; 
In conclusion, Mr. Cobden declared that the tenant-farmers have an in- 
terest wholly distinct from that of landowners, small squires, or land-agents ; 
and he urged them to meet in their several localities in order to a distinct 
understanding amongst themselves, without which they never could combine 
to obtain such conditions as would enable them to carry on farming under a 
ystem of free trade. 

Mectings were held at Leicester and at Horsham on Saturday. At 
the Leicester meeting, the Marquis of Granby and Lord John Manners 
were the principal speakers; at the Horsham meeting, Mr. Paul Fosket, 
from the Central Protection Society. At both, resolutions which de- 
clared that free trade has had a fair trial, and threatens widespread ruin, 
were passed; and a petition to the Queen, praying for a dissolution of 
Parliament, was adopted. 

Mectings were also held by the Prctectionists at Stafford and at Ely, 
on Thursday. The meeting at Stafford had been advertised some days, 
and much industry had been exhibited in getting together a large number 
of favourable tenant-farmers. But Stafford is noted for its “ sturdy shoe- 
makers” of Radical politics; and though the mecting was ostensibly one 
of Protectionists, and was convened in the Shire-hall, the townsmen re- 
solved to prevent the proceedings from being unanimous. The farmers 


ll estate in West Sussex, of about ra 
were some four hundred strong, the townsmen more numerous. Lord St. 


Vincent moved that Lord Talbot take the chair; and in the course of @ 
speech said something which raised shouts of disapprobation from the 
townsmen ; the farmers cheered ; and a contest of shouts led to a contest of 
blows and missiles, Some accounts say that both parties were well 
armed, as if they had meant to fight; but a Free-trader’s account 
says that the shoemakers were unarmed, till the farmers had beaten 
them with the loaded ends of their heavy riding-whips. Before 





possession in 1847. 
cheers.) Yes; Iam indebted for that estate, and I am proud here to ac- 
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You got it from the League funds Laughter ane long, weapons were in use on both sides, and blood was shed in 
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all directions. The farmers were driven into the galleries, and 
in comparative quict the oratory recommenced. But Lord Newport 
had scarcely begun a speech ere the fight was renewed with vivlence. 
The farmers being again worsted, a strong body of police were called in, 
and the townsmen were ejected from the hall. Exasperated by this de- 
feat, they attacked the windows, and scoured the streets for increased 
numbers to burst open the hall-doors. While Lord Talbot was speaking, 
a whole window-frame was driven bodily in by an immense stone cast 
against it. Large stones flew about the room; and one which passed 
close to Lord Talbot’s head wounded a reporter on the forehead, so seri- 
ously that he was removed to the Judges’ room for surgical aid. The 
crowd outside seemed about to succeed in forcing open the hall-doors, and 
as it was evident that the County Constabulary would be too weak to resist 
them, a message was conveyed to the Mayor for the aid of the town force. 
The Mayor is said to have sent a refusal of the aid. As his message was 
delivered the door was finally burst open, and fighting was renewed on the 
halJ-floor. Mr. Adderley the Member, with firm self-possession, ad- 
dressed the disturbers on their dastardly conduct, telling them with indig- 
nation that it convinced him of their unfitness to be trusted with the suf- 
frage they claimed. He hastily moved an address to the Queen, praying 
for the dissolution of Parliament ; and the motion was seconded : but the 
tumult becoming more and more dangerous, Lord Talbot dissolved the 
meeting, and headed a body of gentlemen and farmers in retreat to a 
neighbouring inn, On the way, Lord Talbot received a heavy blow on 
the chest from a brick : he coolly told the mob they were acting very un- 
like Englishmen. Fighting was kept up for an hour or more all over the 
town-square ; numbers were severely hurt ; and the farmers were ulti- 
mately fain to seek refuge in the hotels and the railway station. 

The meeting at Ely was marked by a direct vote of want of confidence 
in the two Members, Mr. Townley and Mr. Yorke ; on the ground of their 
deeming it impossible to get back the sliding-scale. A motion to place a 
petition for protection in the hands of the three Members was negatived, 
and it was resolved to intrust it to Lord George Manners alone. 


Lord Wharncliffe has declined to join the Protectionist movement. The 
requisition for a meeting at York to consider the best means of obtaining 
the enactment of “a fixed duty on grain,” having been submitted for his 
Lordship’s signature, he has his letter made public by the Yorkshireman, 
stating that he “can in no degree concur in that proposal.” It is his 
“firm opinion that there is nothing in the present prospects of agriculture 
to justify such an application to Parliament”; and he sees “ cireum- 
stances in the commercial history of the past few years,” which, with the 
present “ ill-defined and exaggerated alarm,” account for the “ temporary” 
extreme depression of agricultural prices. 

The proposal is made “in a double point of view—as a measure of pro- 
tection, and as a measure of finance.” ‘So far as the question is to be con- 
sidered as that of a financial arrangement, it appears to me that this pro- 
posal is misplaced. It is the business of the Seocmmenat to judge whether 
the exigencies of the State require any addition to its income by general tax- 
ation. If the Government sees no such necessity, for any class in the com- 
munity to assert it, is, to say the least, unusual... . . R a measure of pro- 
tection, in which light it is clear that the proposal is mainly to be considered, 
I am fully convinced that the corn-duties cannot be restored, and that to ex- 
pect it is a mere delusion; than the propagation of which nothing can be 
more pernicious to the true interests of any branch of industry.” 

There has been a revolt in the workhouse of Barham Union, near Ips- 
wich. A great number of young men had recently entered, the furmers 
having discharged them at Christmas. They were riotously disposed; and 
though, it is said, the dictary was not bad nor deficient, they behaved vio- 
lently and demanded more food from the Master. They broke into the day- 
room, tore up seats and the floor, and threw burning coals into the room be- 
neath ; which, fortunately, had a brick floor. After much more insolence 
and disturbance, the Master got a Policeman ; they seized a ringleader, but 
he was rescued; the Master and the Policeman were beaten, and compelled 
to retreat. The rioters broke into the hall, and ate both their own breakfasts 
and those intended for the old men. Then they entered the married women’s 
ward. A posse of constables was now obtained, and some prisoners were 
made. The women now grew violent, and smashed the windows. The mi- 
litary had been sent for, and a detachment of Lancers arrived from Ipswich ; 
but their services were not required, the Police having quelled the riot. 

The sufferers by the accident at the Maghull station of the East Lancashire 
Railway were two women and a man, all in humble circumstances,—John 
Spencer; Jemima Spencer, his sister-in-law; and Mary Leadburry, also a 
married woman. 

The inquest was begun on Friday last. After witnesses had been ex- 
amined to prove the identity of the bodies, Samuel Robinson, the guard of 
the stationary passenger-train, was called, and described the occurrence. 
His train was on the Liverpool rails; the carriage to be attached to it had 
been run on to the other line; on this line a luggage-train dashed up at a 
speed of forty miles an hour, killing the three people who had got on the 
rails, and smashing the empty carriage. Had the passenger-train been on 
the right line, every passenger would have been killed. The night was 
rather foggy, but not dark; the driver of the luggage-train could have seen 
the signals at a distance of from 100 to 200 yards. On hearing this evidence, 
the Coroner ordered Michael Maron, the driver of the luggage-train, into 
custody. 

A serious accident has happened in the Mottram tunnel of the Manchester 
Corporation Waterworks. ‘This tunnel is now in progress of construction 
through a hill, to serve as a conduit for the water. Mr. Molyneux and Mr. 
Taylor, the two inspectors of the works, got into a tub to descend a shaft 

fect deep. The engineer started the engine too quickly; the inspectors 

called out to him to moderate the speed; he suddenly checked it, and broke 
the cog-wheel of the drum; and the tub ran down with frightful v« locity, 
violently striking the surface of the tunnel. Mr. Molyneux’s leg was frae- 
tured, and three of Mr. Taylor’s ribs were broken. The engineer has been 
taken into custody. i 





IRELAND. 

The cross warfare of meetings for and against Protection is waged with 
unabated activity in Ireland ; up to this time with very discouraging want 
of success to the Protectionists. The successful meetings were held at 
Kilmainham and Dublin: but in the first instance the success was ob- 
tained by such careful exclusion of the general public, that another 
meeting in the same place is threatened for the purpose of reversing the 
decision ; in the second instance, the meeting is described as consisting of 
“just seven names, of whom two were clergym n—the Reverend 
Tresham Gregg and the Reverend B. Johnson.” 


carried at Dunmanway, in Cork, Cavan, and Donegal. At the first two 
places, Free-trade resolutions were moved by Roman Catholic priests, 
and carried by large majorities ; and at the last the meeting was so scanty, 
and the forces were so equally balanced in appearance, that a drawn battle 
was agreed on, the intention to hold the meeting was abandoned, and the 
persons who assembled dispersed. 

At the Dunmanway Protectionist meeting, the Reverend Mr. Kelleher, 
P.P., who successfully led the tenant-farmer opposition, used an argument 
that the Irish papers characterize as both novel and foreible— 

“You will admit, I suppose, that the admission of foreign corn, causing 
cheap food, must benefit somebody—say it bencfits the manufacturers of 
England. The landlords say, ‘Oh, but the contracts into which we have 
entered should be fulfilled; we want money to keep up our rank and our 
state; we want the means of paying labourers and tradesmen.’ But, if you 
do, gentlemen, why should the manufacturers of England pay for them’? ” 

Mr. Daunt—* For excellent reasons.” 

Reverend Mr. Kelleher—* It does benefit the manufacturers of England ; but 
are not the manufacturers of England employing thousands of our Irish peo- 
ple? Have not they left this town to go to work in England ? and if the manu- 
fucturers there were prosperous, thousands of Irishmen would get employ- 
ment there. Therefore, we have an interest in their position, so far from 
being in a position of antagonism to them.” 

In the pattern county of Down also the Protectionists were defeated 
at a mecting called by themselves. Mr. Sharman Crawford moved an 
amendment on the Protectionist resolution, and carried it. Lord Down- 
shire and the Protectionists retired from the mecting, but the High 
Sheriff would not dissolve it; and at the end of the proceedings Mr, 
Sharman Crawford was voted into the chair, in order to thank the High 
Sheriff for his impartial and manly conduct. 


The Presidentship of Galway College, vacant by the death of the 
Reverend Dr. Kirwan, has been conferred on Mr. Edward Berwick, “a 
Protestant, highly distinguished for literary attainments, and of heredi- 
tary Liberal principles.” 





SCOTLAND. 

The meeting of the East Lothian Protection Society, held at Tadding- 
ton on Friday, “for the first time for three years,” was marked by the 
appearance of a Southron orator—Mr. Busfield Ferrand. He delivered a 
characteristic speech, chiefly directed to show the personal inconsistencies 
of particular leading Free-traders ; and concluded by advising the East 
Lothian farmers to convene a public mecting and send a challenge to Mr. 
Cobden, “calling on him to substantiate all the statements which he 
made before free trade came into operation”: “and believe me,” said 
Mr. Ferrand, “if you do so, he will not dare to show his face; or if he 
does, J will meet him.” 


At the High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, last Saturday, Andrew 
Forrest, a youth of eighteen, was tried for the murder of Kirby, a game- 
keeper, at Cambuslang. There was nodoubt, from the youth’s confession as 
well as other evidence, that he killed the man; the trial turned upon the 
question whether he did it wilfully. Forrest was out with a gun, intending 
to poac h; on the road he encountered Kirby, who had two dogs in a leash, 
one a very fierce creature, a cross between a Newfoundland and a bull-dog. 
Some altereation ensued, and probably the savage dog seized Forrest's leg, 
for it was wounded by a dog; then the youth fired—as he said, at the dog; 
but the man was killed. The dog might have torn the prisoner after he 
fired; or, on the contrary, the lad’s story might be true. The Lord Justice 
Clerk summed up very favourably for the accused; severely censuring the 
gamekeeper’s practice of leading about the savage dog. The Jury soon re- 
turned a verdict of * Not proven.” 

An Edinburgh Policeman has perished while in pursuit of a man charged 
with assault. He attempted to cross the Water of Leith by adam-dike ; his 
foot slipped, and he fell into a deep pool, and was drowned. 


Foreign aud Culonial. 


France.—In the National Assembly, on Saturday, the adjourned de- 
bate on the Buenos Ayres question was resumed. In reply to M. Em- 
manucl Arago, who asked if England had not made stipulations with 
Rosas contrary to the interests of France, M. Rouher, Minister of Jus- 
tice, repeated Lord Palmerston’s answer to the French Government. 

Lord Palmerston said, that if the French Government had been told that 
such a treaty existed, it had been grossly deceived by a coterie—(Displeasure 
at the word)—which was labouring to prevent an arrangement between 
France and the Argentine Republic. “ England had concluded but one 
treaty, which had been communicated to the French Government and made 
public, and which was nearly the same as that concluded by France with 
the Argentine Republic. That treaty was now probably signed; but, he re- 
peated, no other treaty existed.” (Silence on the Left.) I. Rouher stated 
that his Government had a fixed plan, which it would be blameworthy to 
divulge. He could not conceive that the question of war should be left at 
the discretion of an armed negotiator, at a moment when nothing was stable 
in France, and when difficulties might be daily expected to arise in Europe. 
France would negotiate moderately and frankly, and if disappointed would 
declare war and attack Buenos Ayres, 

M. Thiers regretted to afford evidences of opposition in his words. 

He had been a Ministerialist during two years, and still supported the 
Cabinet; but he had convictions which survived the Revolution. He made 
light of the objections urged against action on the ground of a probable Eu- 
ropean complication. Formerly, when the country cou/d apprehend such a 
complication, he had recommended energy ; but now, the arguments founded 
on such a risk are uot serious. The question was indeed purely American, 
and could produce no European complication, In the present state of the 
world, no doubt, it is the interest of France to remain faithful to a policy of 
peace ; and if peace were menaced by the question he would instantly recede, 
England had graver interests at Buenos Ayres than at Monte Video ; but 
England was a great nation, who respected the right of France to wage war 
upon Rosas. She had given a proof of that respect for the laws of nations in 
the case of Morocco. ‘The latter had not certainly given France such serious 
reasons of complaint. Rosas had murdered several Frenchmen, and cons 
fiscated their property. England viewed the attack of France against Mo- 
rocco with an eye of greater jealousy, but England recognized the right of 
France, because, he repeated, she was a great Government, and respected the 
laws of nations. 

The trade between Monte Video and France is important: it bas increased 
in twelve years from 4,000,000 franes to 40,000,000 francs, and is not liable 
to rivalry. The commercial interests of France have not been transferred 
from Monte Video to Buenos Ayres; and it is not true that the great 
majority of the French have emigrated to the latter place: only a few have 








On the other hand, meetings called by Protectionists have totally mis- 


gone; aad these, not relishing the yoke of the tyrant, will gladly return to 
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Monte Video the moment its independence is firmly reéstablished. The in- 
dependence of the Uruguay is of immense importance to France in South 
America, “where her interest would otherwise be most precarious.’’ So 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres must not belong to the same government. 
Brazil depends on French support for its independence of Rosas. In fine, 
the honour of France is engaged. Monte Video had become the ally of 
France to overthrow Oribe, who had opposed France in her endeavour to ob- 
tain at Monte Video a point d’appui against Rosas, and had oppressed the 
French residents : she compromised herself, not for any private interest, but 
for the interest of France. When the North Americans had chastized 
Mexico, and England, overcoming China, had compelled her to accept the 
opium, he blushed to be told that France could not achieve equal results 
against Rosas. “ It is impossible that the arrival of an armed negotiator in 
the river Plate, with a few ships and some troops, can be the signal of war. 
Let us restore to words their real meaning. It is not war—a word which 
naturally alarms certain minds; it is war with Rosas, a war not more im- 
portant than that which we waged upon Mexico and Morocco; it is one of 
those wars which maritime nations pow not hesitate to undertake when 
they wish to be respected.” 

_M. Rouher replied by quoting as follows from a despatch by M. Thiers 
himself, instructing Admiral Mackau regarding his auxiliaries— 

“ But they cannot require from you that you should continue indefinitely, 
on their account, a struggle in which we did not involve them, which they 
spontaneously and willingly commenced themselves, and for the success of 
which they demanded and ‘obtained our cooperation without rendering us as 
many services as they received from us. Nevertheless, if they succeed in 
negotiating with President Rosus, you will enter into communication with 
them, offer them your friendly intervention, and save them, in a word, as 
much as possible, from the consequences of the civil war they themselves 
originated.” ; 

M. Thiers here interrupted the Minister, and said that the parties above 
referred to were not the Montevideans, but the insurgents of Corrientes and 
Entre Rios, commanded by Lavalle. 

M. Rouher could not accept the explanation of M. Thiers—his recollection 
must fal him: having read the entire document, he had not perceived in it 
the distinction made by the honourable gentleman. With regard to Uru- 
guay, M. Rouher admitted that France was bound to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Republic; but only agreeably to the stipulations of the 
treaty of October 1840. M. Thiers had said that South America offered 
France a considerable market: he might rest assured that the Cabinet would 
not compromise the influence in that quarter by abandoning Monte Video. 
Peace, however, was the only natural means of developing commercial rela- 
tions. The Cabinet would not ratify the treaty nor abandon Monte Video, 
nor recede before the consequences of the war; but there were duties to be 
fulfilled before coming to that extremity. 

The Assembly rejected a number of amendments; among others, one 
proposing to refer the question between the two belligerents to the joint 
mediation of Great Britain, France, and the United States. The motion 
of M. Rancé was put last, and on its being put M. Rouher declared that 
it received the adhesion of Ministers. M. Rancé’s amendment was car- 
ried by 338 to 300; the majority of 38 being deemed neither a triumph 
nor a defeat to the Government. 

The Assembly, on Saturday, clected its officers for the ensuing three 
months. M. Dupin was chosen President, by a majority so much re- 
duced below that of his last election, that he treated it as a vote of di- 
minished confidence, and resigned. On Monday another ballot was 
taken; and M. Dupin, having obtained nearly 100 more votes than on 
Saturday, accepted the office. The voting for the Secretaries also showed 
a disruption of parties: General Bédeau, though fourth on the list, had 
not enough votes on the first ballot to sceure his election as fourth 
Secretary ; but he secured his election on Monday. 

The following note appeared in the Moniteur du Soir, La Patrie, and the 
Napoleon of Sunday evening, and has since been the subject of much re- 
mark in the journals 

“Tn consequence of the feeble majority obtained by the late measures of 
the Government, certain journals, whose intentions are open to doubt, advise 
the Ministry to retire. They pretend, in arguing on certain customs of the 
past, that after such cheeks Ministers who respect themselves caa no longer 
remain in office. These journals are, or feign to be, ignorant of what is now 
the position of the responsible head of the Executive Government. In the 
new order of things, so long as the Ministers enjoy the contidence of the Pre~ 
sident, they meet with no check. Once for all we inform the obstinate de- 
fenders of the old constitutional routine, that the Chief of the State will re- 
tain his Ministers in spite of jealous attacks, and that the deplorable fact of 
Ministerial instability will not be produced again at the will of Parliamentary 
ambition.” 

The Legitimist journal the Uvion, to which this note was communi- 
cated on Monday, says 

“This note, which was given in two of the evening journals, was for- 
warded to us under the cover of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, with the 
word ‘communiqué.’ In the evening, a person who declared himself to be 
an employé of the Cabinet, came and informed us that the note had been 
sent without the consent of the Minister, and that we were requested to con- 
sider the note as not having been sent.” 

The Napoléon is a paper newly started, and is deemed so immediately 
under the inspiration of the President that the sontiments of the article 
are held to be his. This was expressly contradicted from the tribune by 
one of the Ministers; but the Vationa/ has since declared privately that 
the article was written either by or on the dictation of President Napoleon 
himself. 

Trary.—The Pope has addressed an encyclical letter to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Italy, which couples the advance of Communism 
and the strides of moral anarchy in Italy with the operations of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Socicty of England. According to the letter, the 
new trade of bookselling and publishing serves mainly to propagate Pro- 
testantism and Communism ; it urges orthodox ecclesiastics to counteract 

such publication by their more zealous preaching and ministrations, and 
by the issue through the press itself of sound doctrines in equal volume. 
The letter commences with a paragraph of an extraordinary character— 

* You know and see with us, vencrable brothers, by what perversity, in 
recent times, predominance was obtained by lost men, the enemies of truth, 
of justice, of probity, who by fraud and artifice of every kind, or openly, and 
throwing up, as a furious sea throws up its foam, the dregs of their confu- 
sion, endeavour to spread in all parts, among the faithful people of Italy, the 
mad licentiousness of thought, of speech, of every audacious and impious act, 
to ruin in Italy itself the Catholic religion, and, if that were possible, to over- 
throw the very foundations of justice. The whole plan of their diabolical de- 
sign has revealed itself in various places, but above all in the well-beloved 
city, the supreme seat of our pontificate, where, after forcing us to quit it, 


in a frightful and sacrilegious mixture of things human and divine, their 
rage rose to such a point, that, despising the authority of the illustrious cler- 
gy of Rome and of the Prelates who by our order remained intrepid at its 
head, they did not permit them even to continue in peace the holy work of 
their ministry, and, without pity for the unfortunate sick in the agonies of 
death, deprived them all of the succour of religion, and compelled them to 
give up the last sigh in the arms of prostitutes.”’ 


Unrrep Statres.—The Hibernia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
having left New York on the 26th December. The news from Wash. 
ington is interesting. 

The contest in the House of Representatives had been brought to a 
close. Five days were spent in further negotiations and divisions— 
without any effect in bringing over to either side the small compact body 
of the Free Soil party whe held the balance of power. It was at last 
resolved to elect the Speaker by a bare plurality of votes. At the sixty- 
third ballot, the supporters of Mr. Cobb and Mr. Winthrop remustered 
in their original strength, and the former was elected as Speaker by 102 
votes to the 100 votes of his opponent. As 20 votes were given to 
other candidates,” Mr. Cobb is after all only elected by a minority of 
the Representatives. The two Houses having perfected their organiza- 
tion, they met in the thirty-first Congress of the United States on the 
24th of December. 

On that day, President Taylor delivered his message. The document 
is dated 4th December : it is not so long as has been usual of late years, 
We extract those passages which will be of most interest to the English 
reader. 

Exordinm—* Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 
Sixty years have elapsed since the establishment of this Government, and 
the Congress of the United States again assembles to legislate for an empire 
of freemen. The predictions of evil prophets, who formerly pretended to 
foretell the downfall of our institutions, are now remembered only to be 
derided, and the United States of America at this moment presents to the 
world the most stable and permanent government on earth. Such is the re- 
sult of the labours of those who have gone before us. Upon Congress will 
eminently depend the future maintenance of our system of free government, 
and the transmission of it, unimpaired, to posterity. We are at peace with 
all the world, and seck to maintain our cherished relations of amity with the 
rest of mankind.” 

Foreign Relations—“ Our relations with Great Britain are of the most 
friendly character. In consequence of the recent alteration of the Bri- 
tish Navigation-acts, British vessels, from British and other foreign ports, 
will (under our existing laws) after the Ist day of January next, be ad- 
mitted to entry in our ports, with cargoes of the growth, manufacture, or 
production of any part of the world, on the same terms as to duties, im- 
posts, and charges, as vessels of the United States with their cargoes; and 
our vessels will be admitted to the same advantages in British ports, enter- 
ing therein on the same terms as British vessels. Should no order in Coun- 
cil disturb this legislative arrangement, the late act of the British Parlia- 
ment, by which Great Britain is brought within the terms proposed by the 
act of Congress of the lst of March 1817, it is hoped, will be productive of 
benetit to both countries. 

“A slight interruption of diplomatie intercourse which oceurred between 
this Government and France, I am happy to say, has been terminated, and 
our Minister there has been received. It is therefore unnecessary to refer 
now to the cireumstances which led to that interruption. I need not ex- 
press to you the sincere satisfaction with which we shall welcome the arri- 
val of another Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from a 
sister Republie, to which we have so long been, and still remain, bound by 
the strongest ties of amity.”? .... 

An agent had been despatched to Hungary, to declare the willingness of 
the United States promptly to recognize her independence, in the event of 
her ability to sustain it. ‘The feelings of the natien were strongly inlisted 
im the cause of a brave people who had made a gallant though unsuccessful 
effort to be free. 

“With the Republic of Mexico it is our true potiey to cultivate the most 
friendly relations. Since the ratification of the treaty of Guad«lupe Hidalgo, 
nothing has occurred of a serious character to disturb them. A faithful ob- 
servance of the treaty, and a sincere respect for her rights, cannot fail to 
secure the lusting confidence and friendship of that Republic... . . 

“T recommend the observance of the same course [fostering cordial rela- 
tions of amity] towards all American States, The United States stands as 
the great Ameriean power to which, as their natural ally and friend, they 
will always be disposed first to look for mediation and assistance, in the event 
of any collision between them and any European nation. As such, we may 
often kindly mediate in their behalf, without entangling ourselves in foreign 
wars or unnecessary controversies. Whenever the faith of our treaties 
with any of them shall require our interference, we must necessarily inter- 
108e, 
' Transit of the Central Isthmus—* A contract having been concluded 
with the State of Nicaragua, by a company composed of American citizens, 
for the purpose of constructing a ship canal through the territory of that 
State to conneet the Atlant’e and Pacitic Oceans, 1 have directed the nego- 
tiation of a treaty with Niearagua, pledging both Governments to protect 
those who shall engage in and perfect the work. All other nations are m- 
vited by the State of Nicaragua to enter into the same treaty stipulations 
with her ; and the benefit to be derived by each from such an arrangement 
will be the protection of this great interoceanie communication against any 
power which might seek to obstruet it, or to monopolize its advantages. All 
States entering into such a treaty will enjoy the right of passage through 
the canal on payment of the same tolls. The work, if constructed under 
these guarantees, will become a bond of peace, instead of a subject of con- 
tention and strife between the nations of the earth. Should the great mari- 
time States of Europe consent to this arrangement, (and we have no reason 
to suppose that a proposition so fair and honourable will be opposed by any,) 
the energies of their people and ours will cobperate in promoting the suceess 
of the enterprise. I do not reecomm« nd any appropriation from the national 
treasury for this purpose, nor do I believe that such an appropriation 1s ne- 
cessary. Private enterprise, if properly protected, will complet the work, 
should it prove to be feasible. .... Should such a work be constructed, 
under the common protection of all nations, for equal benefits to all, it would 
be neither just nor expedient that any great maritime State should command 
the communication. ... . 

“The routes across the Isthmus, at Tehuantepec and Panama, are also 
worthy of our serious consideration. They did not fail to engage the atten- 
tion of my predecessor. The negotiator of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
was instructed to offer a very large sum of money for the right of transit 

across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. ‘The Mexican Government did not 
accede to the proposition for the purchase of the right of way, probably be- 
cause it had already contracted with private individuals for the construc om 
of a passage from the Gussaculaco River to Tehuantepec. 1 shall not re _ 
any proposition to purchase for money a right which ought to be — 
secured to all nations, on payment of a reasonable toll to the owners of the 
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they were the better able to indulge for a few months in all their fury. There, 
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“ We have reason to hope that the proposed railroad across the Isthmus of | Henry was received by President Taylor, at Washington, on the 24th; 


Panama will be successfully constructed, under the protection of the late 
treaty with New Grenada, ratified and exchanged by my predecessor on the 
10th day of June 1848, which guarantees the perfect neutrality of the Isth- 
mus, and the rights of sovereignty and property of New Grenada over that 
territory.” 

Finances of the Union—**The receipts into the Treasury for the final 
year ending on the 30th of June last, were in cash 48,830,097 dollars, and 


and made a complimentary speech on presenting his credentiala; to 
which the President replied with an expression of personal and national 
friendliness beyond the usual warmth of diplomatic courtesies. 

Advices from California to the 16th November had been received 
by the regular mail-steamer. The new Constitution, of which we 
some time since gave the marked features, had been adopted almost 


in Treasury notes funded 10,833,000 dollars, making an aggregate of | unanimously. The rainy season had set in; the streams in the mining 


§9,663,097 dollars; and the expenditures for the same time were, in cash 
46,798,667 dollars, and in Treasury notes funded 10,833,000 dollars, making 
an aggregate of 57,631,667 dollars. The accounts and estimates, which 
will be submitted to Congress in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
show that there will probably be a deficit, occasioned by the expenses of the 
Mexican war and treaty, on the Ist day of July next, of 5,828,121 dollars, 
and on the Ist day of July 1851, of 10,547,092 dollars; making in the 
whole a probable deficit to be provided for of 16,375,214 dollars. The ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war with Mexico and the purchase of California 
and New Mexico exceed in amount this deficit, together with the loans here- 
tofore made for those objects. I therefore recommend that authority be 
given to borrow whatever sum may be necessary to cover that deficit. re- 
commend the observance of strict economy in the appropriation and expendi- 
ture of public money. 
“T recommend a revision of the existing tariff, and its adjustment on a 
basis which may augment the revenue. I do not doubt the right or duty of 
Congress to encourage domestic industry, which is the greatest source of 
national as well as individual wealth and prosperity. I look to the wisdom 
and patriotism of Congress for the adoption of a system which may place 
home labour at last on a sure and permanent footing, and, by due encourage- 
ment of manufactures, give a new and increased stimulus to agriculture, 
and promote the de velopnx nt of our vast resources and the extension of our 
commerce. Believing that to the attainment of these ends (as well as the 
necessary augmentation of the revenue and the prevention of frauds) a sys- 
tem of specific duties is best adapted, 1 strongly recommend to Congress the 
adoption of that system; fixing the duties at rates high enough to afford 
substantial and suflicient encouragement to our own industry, and at the 
same time so adjusted as to insure stability.” 
Among other subjects of the message are the recommendation of a mint 
in California, and a railway ¢o it. 
The extension of Pacific territory leads to the recommendation of an in- 
crease in the several army corps at the distant Western ports. A reduction 
of postage charges is submitted ; and the confident belief is expressed that a 
uniform rate of tive cents per single rate, without regard to distance, would 
not impose a greater tax on the Treasury than would be a very moderate 
compensation for the service. Postal regulations have been framed under 
the postal treaty with Great Britain: the attempt to extend the same ar- 
rangement through England to France has not been equally successful, but 
is not abandoned. 
vroration—The President expatiates on the constitution of his country. 
“Our Government is one of limited powers, and its suecessful administration 
eminently depends on the confinement of each of its cobrdinate branches 
within its appropriate sphere.”’ The independence of the Representatives is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and they owe no res vousibility to any hu- 
man power but the people. ‘The Executive has authority to recommend 
(not to dictate) measures to Congress.” ‘The check provided by the Con- 
stitution in the clause conferring the qualified vote will never be exercised 
by me except in the cases contemplated by the fathers of the Republic. I 
view it as an extreme measure, to be resorted to only in extraordinary cases ; 
as where it may become necessary to defend the Executive against the en- 
croachments of the legislative power, or to prevent hasty and inconsiderate 
or unconstitutional legislation. By cautiously contining the remedy within 
the sphere prescribed to it in the contemporaneous expositions of the framers 
of the Constitution, the will of the people legitimately expressed on all sub- 
jects of legislation, through their constitutional organs, the Senators and Re- 
presentatives of the United States, will have its full effect.” ... . “ But 
attachment to the Union of the States should be habitually fostered in every 
American heart. For more than half a century, during w hich kingdoms and 
empires have fallen, this union has stood unshaken. The patriots who 
formed it have long since descended to the grave; yet still it remains the 
proudest monument to their memory, and the object of affeetion and admi- 
ration with every one worthy to bear the American name. In my judgment, 
its dissolution would be the greatest of calamities, and to avert that should 
be the study of every American. Upon its preservation must depend our 
own happiness and that of countless generations to come. Whatever dangers 
may threaten it, I shall stand by it and maintain it in its integrity, to the 
full extent of the obligations imposed and the power conferred upon me by 
the Constitution.” 


The reports of the Secretaries of Departments have also been received ; 
voluminous documents, chiefly of permanent statistical interest. The 
Treasury report gives the result of a statement prepared to show the ex- 
penses of the Mexican war. Those expenses are summed up at 63,605,621 
dollars. Of this sum 49,000,000 dollars have been paid by loans and Trea- 
sury notes, authorized by acts passed in 1846, 1847, and 1848. The re- 

rt proposes to raise 16,500,000 dollars by the issue of further stock or 

reasury notes. The same report proposes “some alterations in the ex- 
isting tariff, with a view as well to the necessary augmentation of the 
revenue as the encouragement of industry.” Mr. Meredith supports this 
proposition by an elaborate explication of the doctrines of protection to 
native industry, in their most antiquated form. 

In ponents, he proposes that “ the duties on the staple commodities 
(whether raw material or manufactured articles) in which foreign nations 
compete with American productions, be raised to a point at which they will 
afford substantial and sufticient encouragement to our domestic industry, pro- 
vide for the necessary increase and due security of the revenue, and insure 
the permanence and stability of the system.”’ Specifically, he proposes these 
changes in the tariff—l. A moderate increase of duties on articles, such as 
cotton, woollen, and hempen goods, iron, sugar, salt, and cod; 2. A return to 
the system of specific duties on articles on which they can be conveniently 
laid; 3. Where the ad valorem duty is retained, the duties to be levied on 
the market value at the time of arrival; 4. Non-enumerated articles to be 
— to a higher duty than others. ‘“* We have,"’ says the report, ** been 
perhaps too long hesitating and vacillitine on the threshold of a great 
career... .. The short duration of some of the Tariff Acts—the great ex- 
pansion of the currency which occurred during their operation—the Com- 
Promise Act—finally, the unexpected repeal of the act of 1842—thes 
circumstances have certainly been of a retarding character.” Yet great ad- 
vanees have been made, and ground gained has not been entirely lost.“ All 
that is wanting is a gencral determination that industry shall be encouraged 
and supported by the home production and manufacture of iron, wool, cotton, 
Sugar, and our other staples, and that the legislation necessary to sustain it 
shall be firmly adopted and persevered in.” 


country were already much swelled, and large numbers of miners 
had returned to the coast for winter quarters. In consequence, there 
had been a sudden rise in the cost of provisions, &c., and an increase 
of disease: the cholera, dysentery, and fever prevailed—though not so 
fatally as to cause much alarm. The gold-digging of the year is thought 
to be only about equal to that of last year—about 8,000,000 dollars’ 
worth. On this subject the Pacifie News (San Francisco) of the 15th No- 
vember quotes the opinions of an intelligent gentleman just returned from 
a long tour of observation through the mining district 

He saw personally diggings even far richer than any yet publicly de- 
scribed; but such are rare, and their aggregate yield is soon exhausted, 
or they are soon reduced to the common level of productiveness; he places 
the average gain of the whole body of miners now employed at a consider- 
ably lower figure than is usually given; he thinks the time of chance is 
passed, and that “‘mining is now about to become a less hazardous game 
of skill and scientific calculation, at which good and experienced players, and 
they only, will be sure largely to win.” 


PMisrellaucans. 
The Gazette of Tuesday contained the Queen’s proclamation further 
proroguing Parliament to the 31st of January; and summoning it then to 
to meet “for the despatch of divers urgent and important affairs.” 





Early in the weck, a paragraph went the round of the papers asserting 
that news had been received from the Cape of Good Hope of Sir Harry 
Smith's illness. The report turns out to be unfounded: by the last ac- 
counts Sir Harry was so well as to take his long rides without fatigue. 

We understand that the Peace Society and Aborigines Protection So- 
cicty intend to take up the subject of Sir James Brooke’s recent pro- 
ccedings in the Eastern Archipelago. A public meeting is to be held in 
the City of London just before the opening of Parliament, where not only 
the Bornean question, but the whole system of head-money as now prac- 
tised by the Government of this country, will be brought under review.— 
Daily News. 
~The appointment of Assistant Secretary to the Committee of Council 
on Education, vacant by the resignation of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
Bart., is conferred by her Majesty in Council on Ralph R. W. Lingen, 
Esq., who has been performing the duties of Acting Assistant Secretary 
to the Committce.— 7imes. 

The progress of the new arrangements at the General Post-office hag 
accomplished a great practical diminution of Sunday work even in the 
London district; and the following order, issued this week by the Post- 
master-General, regulates with still stricter limitations the amount of 
Sunday attendance and service throughout England 

“On and after Sunday the 13th instant, all post-ofliees in England and 
Wales will be closed to the public on Sunday, from ten ¢.m., for the re- 
mainder of the day; except im those cases where the delivery commences 
between nine and ten @.m., when the office must continue open for one 
hour after the letter-carriers are despatched; and except also in those cases 
where the delivery commences later than ten ¢.#., when the office, havin 
been closed at ten a.m., must be reopened for one hour after the despate 
of the letter-carriers. On and after the some date, no inland letters will 
be received on the Sunday, except such as are prepaid by stamps or unpaid, 
for the deposit of which the letter-box will be open as usual throughout the 
day. Until the closing of the office at ten @.m., or during the subsequent 
hour after the despatch of the letter-carricrs, foreign letters may be prepaid, 
postage-stamps may be obtained, and letters may be registered on payment 
of the usual registration-fee ; strangers, renters of private boxes, and those 
who reside beyond the limits of the letter-carriers’ deliveries, may also, 
while the office is open, obtain their letters at the oftfice-window., Exee 
at the times above-mentioned, no letters or new spapers can be delivered from 
the office on the Sunday.” 

A bill for the more effectual suppression of brothels has just been pre- 
pared, under the direction of the Committee of the Associate Institution, 
and arrangements are in progress for its being submitted to Parliament 
as carly as possible in the approaching session. 

From a report published by the Committee of the “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of Colonization” it appears, that the total receipts of the society 
during the past year have been 5,052/., and that a balance of 1332. re- 
mains in the hands of the treasurer. Among the expenses were—emi- 
grants’ passage-money paid to Commissioners, 3,714/, and cash paid to 
Commissioners for Emigrants, 2297. 15s, 

At a special gencral meeting of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Rail- 
way Company, a compromise of the matters in difference between the Com- 
pany and Mr. Hudson was sanctioned by the shareholders. Mr. Hudson 
has agreed to pay 50,000/., on condition that the bills filed in Chancery 
be abandoned ; and further, to pay 26,037/. in respect of the 2,345 shares 
in the Sunderland docks which he took in the name of the Committee 
without their consent—those shares to be transferred to him. 


What is a century >—Can’t say. To count a hundred, it seems, is not so 
very easy a process; and what is more, there are philosophers who cannot 
carry out the process even when they have begun right! A correspondent 
of the 7imes still stands up for the original but abandoned assertion of that 
distinguished journal, that the half-century terminated on the 31st December 
iast; but the way in which he makes it out is most surprising 

* A century is ap riod of 100 years, half a century of 50 years, and a year Is a pe- 
riod of 12 months. When, therefore, we have completed 50 periods of 12 months we 
have closed the first half of a century. Let us begin ab initio, At the creation of 
the world, until a period of 12 months had elapsed it was in its first year; when 
12 months had expired it became a year old; or, in other words, that which const- 
tutes a year—viz. a period of 12 months, was completed; it then entered on its se- 
cond year, and so remained until a second period of 12 months had elapsed, when it 
became two years old, and was consequently called two; and so, when 50 pe riods 
of 12 months had « lapsed, it had arrived at the year 50, had finished the year 49, had 
completed 50 periods of 12 months, and consequently had closed the first half of a 
century.” 

The man actually begins right, and gets as far as “ three ’’ without a stum- 


Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Hecate, with Sir Henry Bulwer on board, | ble, and yet when he ventures to abandon the counting of his fingers he goes 





arrived in the Potomac on the 2lst of December, from Bermuda. Sir | “stray: 


he thinks that fifty periods of twelve months have been completed 
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when forty-nine have! Let him go back to one, two, three, again, and 
count steadily on till he passes forty-eight, and then he will preserve his 
faculty of distinguishing between forty-nine and fifty. ee 

But the most curious incident is, that the Leading Journal should think it 
necessary to publish this apology for its abandoned error,—this retrospective 
and transparent apology for a blunder venial even in the Thunderer. Jove 
himself often made blunders in calculation,—as when he miscalculated the 
chances of being found out with Io,—and why not then the Jove of the 
newspaper Olympus ? How much better to stick to the emendation, than to 
creep under the shield of any “B.” Or does the Leading Journal, after all, 
eghare the lurking delusion of its correspondent ? The Examiner has learned 
better, and pleasantly avowed its enlightenment. Decidedly we must permit 
that clever pupil to “take down”’ its big brother in class. 


A letter brought by the Hibernia from Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast 
of Mexico, states that her Majesty’s ship Herald arrived at that port on 
the 13th November, with news from the exploring ship Plover, at Beh- 
ring’s Straits. The Plover had penetrated to 73 degrees 10 minutes lati- 
tude, and had gone along “a vast extent of the coast of North America, 
extending from Behring’s Straits to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
the scene of Sir John Richardson’s exit into the Northern Seas during 
his late expedition.” No trace of Sir John Franklin's expedition had 
been seen. The Plover’s boats had been accompanicd in their explora- 
tions by the private schooner yacht Nancy Dawson, under Mr. Robert 
Shedden; a gentleman of fortune, who left England two years ago on a 
tour round the world, with the intention to join in the search for Sir 
John Franklin at the end of his second year out. Mr, Shedden joined 
the Plover and Herald just as they were leaving Kotzcbue Sound, ren- 
dered great assistance to them, ‘and afforded much kindness to the boat 
expedition to the Mackenzie.” On two occasions his yacht was nearly 
lost. One learns with pain that so energetic a philanthropist has met an 
early death. He was ill on the passage to Mazatlan, and died three days 
after he arrived there. THis funeral was attended by the naval officers at 
Mazatlan. His yacht will be brought home by an officer of the Herald. 

The Enterprise and Investigator started on Wednesday from Wool- 
wich, on their voyage of further search after Sir John Franklin’s expe- 
dition: on Thursday they staid at Greenhithe to have their com- 
passes adjusted ; yesterday they departed with the intention of stopping 
at no port on their way to the Arctic regions. ‘The Monkey and African 
steam-vessels towed them out through the Downs, and the Niger war- 
steamer accompanied them as far as Devonport offing. 


The sudden death of Lieutenant Waghorn will be learnt by most Eng- 
lishmen with regret. The daily papers publish the following notice. 
“Mr. Waghorn had returned only on Christmas Day from Malta ; where 
he had been residing a short time for the benefit of his health, which had 
been considerably impaired by anxiety of mind, arising chiefly from_pecu- 
niary engagements, contracted in his prosecution of the Trieste experiments 
in 1846, and which liabilities the devotion of all his means and the sacrifice 
of his entire property were inadequate to liquidate. Independent of the 
main incidents of his history in connexion with the Indian overland enter- 
rise, which has immortalized his name as one of the greatest practical 
mefactors of the age, his earcer had been a most extraordinary one, full of 
the strangest vicissitudes, and abounding in evidences of character in every 
way worthy of enduring commemoration. Of the pension lately awarded 
him by Government he lived to receive only one quarter’s payment ; but we 
make uo doubt that the same considerate feeling which originally prompted 
that grant to so eminent a public servant will suggest the propricty of its 
continuance to his widow; whose now straitened circumstances are prin- 
cipally attributable to her husband's highminded endeavours to discharge, 
in his private capacity, obligations incurred on the faith of what he believed 
to be a permanent retention of his services by the Executive and on behalf 
of the community. His death was occasioned not so much by any specific 
disorder as by the general break-up of the system, though the wreck of his 
iron constitution, and his irrepressible energy, offered so great a resistance 
to the inroads of debility that it was thought to the last he would rally ; and 
his dissolution was attended with great pain and suffering.” 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the ag- 
gregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years— 






















Ten Weeks Week. 
of 1839-49. of 1850. 

Zymotic Discases.....sececsceseseccsevesevsecsevscessecsescvess 2279 esos 179 
Dropsy, Cane nd other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 622 eee 5a 
Tubercular D BOB cccccvecessercesscnsccescencsocenceseteovces 7i4 186 
Diseases of the Brain, Srinal Marrow, N 1581 146 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 360 42 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Or 2282 232 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other G45 63 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.... ° a0 15 
Childbirth, disea: j Y 105 6 
Rheumatism, USCS sl 10 
Diseases of the Sk 16 1 
Malformations, ......666 000 eeeee cece eee eeees 23 4 
Premature Birth ......ccccccscccveccscceceveces 233 31 
Atrophy......+++ 31 7 
ARC oor eeecveee 795 69 
Budden, .......56...000- 213 22 
Violence, Privation, Cold, ar 438 49 

Total (including unspecified causes) ...... 6.6.6.0 00ee eee 11506 1133 


“Tn the week ending last Saturday, 1,133 deaths were registered in the 
Metropolitan districts. In the first week of ten previous years (1840-9) they 
ranged from 869 to 1,510 ; and the average of the ten corresponding weeks, 
raised according to increase of population, which is estimated at 1.55 per 
cent annually, is 1,252. As compared with deaths registered weekly in fast 
December, the present return exhibits an increase of nearly 100. The mor- 
tality from bronchitis has increased in two weeks from 78 deaths to 103, 
while that from pnemonia has increased from 69 to 95 ; the averages of the 
two diseases in the same week of ten previous years are 57 and 104, From 
— there were 129 deaths, which is slightly under the corrected average. 

From smallpox there were only 8 : in the ten corresponding weeks of 1840-9, 
this epidemic ranged from 5 to 86. enninaseona, which was fatal to 23 
children, is also under the usual number. Measles, scarlatina, and typhus, 
produce nearly the ordinary amount of mortality ; but all the tive epidemics, 
with the exception of measles, are now much less fatal than in the same week 
of last year. The daughter of a labourer, aged six years, died at Scott's 
Cottages, Shepherd’s Bush, on the 31st December, of ‘marasmus after cho- 
lera,’ after an illness of six months’ duration. From diarrhoea there were 
only eight deaths ; but six, which is rather more than usual, occurred from 
dysentery ; 125 deaths were registered last week as having occurred in the 
workhouses of London, and 94 in hospitals. Seven old pensioners, whose ages 
ranged from sixty-two to eighty-two years, died at Greenwich, between the 


“The daily mean reading of the barometer at Greenwich was above thirty 
inches on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. The mean of the week was 
29.867 inches. The mean temperature was lower than the average of seven 
years on every day except Thursday and Friday ; on the latter it rose 
seventy degrees above the average of that day. The mean temperature 
which was forty-three degrees on Friday, fell to thirty-four degrees on 
Saturday. The mean of the week was thirty-five degrees.” 


By the return of the frost at the end of last week, the ice on the waters in 
the Parks was sufficiently strengthened to tempt thousands of sliders and 
skaters. The ice broke repeatedly, and many persons were immersed. Qn 
the Serpentine one was drowned. At mid-day, a young man was skating on 
the South side, near the aqueduct, when the ice broke, and he was plunged 
into twelve feet of water. Two of the Humane Society men immediately 
hastened to his aid; but the ice was so rotten that it broke repeatedly before 
they could reach the sufferer with their implements, and one of the men 
with great difficulty extricated himself. Four minutes elapsed before the 
body of the skater was got out : life was quite extinct. His name was Drayton 
and he was in the employment of Messrs. Chalton and East, tea-dealers at 
Charing Cross. He had been warned by an iceman not to venture on the 

art of the ice where he perished—the rash young man instantly glided 
into the very centre of the dangerous spot. : 

A respectably-dressed woman committed suicide at Blackfriars Bridge on 
Tuesday evening. She mounted one of the seats, and deliberately leaped 
into the river. Her body could not be found: the water was low, and it 
is supposed that she was instantly killed by her head striking the bed of the 
river. 


The whole of the quarantine established for many years in Milford Haven 
was abolished on Saturday. 

The Western Times reports that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil will give judgment on the appeal of Mr. Gorham against Bishop Phill- 
potts on Tuesday next, the 15th instant. “ Lord Langdale, Lord Campbell, 
Judge Parke, and Dr. Lushington, are for Mr. Gorham ; and Sir Knight Bruce 
and the Right Honourable Pemberton Leigh are for the Bishop. The three 
Spiritual Lords unite for Mr. Gorham.” 

The Committee appointed to conduct the case of the Reverend James 
Shore, on the prosecution of the Bishop of Exeter, have brought their labours 
to aclose. The total amount placed at their disposal by the public was 6142. 
2s. 7d.; of this amount, 525/. 15s. 10d. (including 3102. 16s. 4¢., paid to the 
Bishop of Exeter, the cost of the proceedings in the Court of Arches) has 
been expended, and the balance 88/. 8s. 9d. handed over to Mr. Shore. 

The friends of Viscount Seaham will be gratified to learn that his Lord- 
ship’s sad accident has not interfered with his general health. The inflam- 
matory action in the vessels of the eye is subsiding; and, although his Lord- 
ship suffers much pain and uneasiness, he bears up with the utmost patience 
al fortitude against his sad calamity.—Standard. 

Mr. Lumley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, who had the misfortune to break 
one of the bones of his left arm by a fall at Brussels, had so far recovered 
as to be able to proceed to Paris, where he was on the 8th. 

Letters from Klagenfurt announce the serious illness of General Arthur 
Gorgey. 

Clara Novello, who quitted the stage on her marriage with the Count 
Gigliucci, of Fermo, has returned to her profession: she is engaged as prima 
donna at Rome, under the name of “ Madame Clara Novello.” 

The Morning Herald indignantly asks, ‘‘ Why don’t the Irish grow mad- 
der ?’’ Why, were this permitted, we should have more need of protection 
than ever.—Punch. 

During the last year, 937 miles of railway were opened for traffic in the 
United Kingdom—270 miles less than the total of new rails opened in 1848, 
Of the 937 miles, 750 were in England, 114 in Ireland, and 73} in Scotland. 

Mr. Lassell the astronomer wrote to the Times stating—‘‘An immense 
spot, plainly visible to the naked eye, is today upon the face of the sun, It 
caught my eye by an accidental glance, without any previous knowledge of 
its existence, while the sun’s brightness was conveniently reduced by the 
fog. It is situated a little above the centre of the disc. On viewing the 
sun afterwards with a telescope, I found a crowd of small spots near the 
principal one, which doubtless,added to the impression made upon the unas- 
sisted eye.’ 

A villain named Aymet has poisoned a number of persons at Paris. On 
New Year’s Day, he sent packets of pastry and bon-bons to two women ; 
employing: boys he found in the street to deliver them. The recipients did 
not know who had sent the articles, and which were eaten by many persons. 
All were soon after attacked with the symptoms of poisoning, and suffered 
much; an officer of the National Guard and a girl died. Aymet had for- 
merly sedured one of the females to whom he sent the confectionery, had 
been imprisened, and had vowed vengeance. Suspicion fell on him from an 
anonymous letter which accompanied one of the packets; he was arrested ; 
and then a number of circumstances fixing guilt upon himecame out. Even- 
tually, he avowed himself as the assassin. 

Two boys were playing near Warrington ; one got possession of a gun, and 
not knowing it was loaded, pointed it at his companion, and snapped off a 
pereussion-cap on the nipple. The gun exploded, and the head of the other 
boy was shattered to pieces. 

A boy has died at Mottram, near Staleybridge, after suffering frightful 
agony, from the bite of a mad dog, inflicted thirteen weeks before. The boy 
had constantly expressed a fear that he should die from the wound. 

Susan Garth, an old woman, descended from the author of ‘The Dis- 
ering on her return from Darlington to her house at Ingleton, was found 

ying against a hedge, quite stiff and cold: she was not dead ; the warmth of 
a fire and other restoratives revived her a little ; but she died next day. She 
had been to receive a pension; she was fond of drink; a bottle with brandy 
in it was lying near her; and she appeared to have spent a good deal of 
money. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 5th Ja- 
nuary exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the fol- 
lowing results— 








28th December and lst January inclusive.” 


BankInG DgPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Ss cine Ghbpadketyenhiniue hese eteveendee £16,037 — 
Public Deposits.......... FPR NES : — £238,078 
EE cn deeb ch nedscodececeseectentse 371,163 — 
Seven-day and other Bills..................0.- 63,218 — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 24,801 — 
NN ccecucenesensesvcrcsccnurce ° 212,962 — 
PNG I oc cvcvcvcnceveseesecccecccescs — 575 
Actual Cireulation 29,740 —_— 
Issuz DerartTm 
NG iin 6 de0snt cern hiccesserveoseseese 29,165 .... _ 
Bullion,........ Cnerecceverees Scccccecccccene 4,317.44 — 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments............ 17,020,480 .... 17,016,163 
Actual Circulation ........... 0c cc cce eee eee 18,256,500 ..,. 18,226,760 
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Among various matters unavoidably postponed, is a second Letter from the 
pen of Sir Edward Cust, on Colonial Policy. 


POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


We have authority to state that Mr. Charles Villiers will move the ad- 
dress in reply to her Majesty’s Speech at the commencement of the en- 

ing session. That Mr. Villiers, who annually proposed the repeal of 
the Corn-laws before the League was ever established, should undertake 
this office, is a sufficient answer to the many idle rumours which have 
been circulated of a hankering on the part of Ministers for a renewed duty 
upon the importation of corn.— Times. 

The Protectionist landowners and occupiers of North Leicestershire 
held a meeting at Loughborough on Thursday; and the Protectionist 

icultural Societies of South Derbyshire and Easingwold in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire held mectings yesterday, The attendance at the 
Derby meeting was very large and influentiel. Mr. W. Freshfield, late 
candidate for the borough, gave advice “not to accept any paltry com- 
romise with regard to an alleviation of some of the burdens on 
find. Their main hope was in a dissolution of Parliament as early as it 
could be obtained.” Mr. George Frederick Young admitted that it was 
very curious there should be “ 17,000,0002. of gold in the Bank in the 
face of enormous export” ; he had no doubt, from the calculations of a 
gentleman who has knowledge of the question, that 12,000,000/. of this 
amount has been remitted to our Bank from the Continent for safety from 
political convulsion. Mr. Joseph Lewis stated that he is exporting to 
America simply because he can't find his ordinary market at home : others 
are in the same plight. 

The Protectionists of Tipperary North Riding met at Nenagh on Tues- 
day, and adopted a mild memorial to Parliament, attributing the decay of 
the Riding to the Poor-laws and to the depression of agricultural produce, 
and praying Parliament “to take into consideration such measures as may 
tend to remove the pressure,”’ &e. 

The Freeman's Journal states that the estates now under the jurisdiction 
of the Encumbered Estates Commission are worth “ fully one-twelfth ” 
of the entire rental of Ivcland—and this within less than three months 
since the first petition was filed. 








————— 


The Royal Commission for promoting the Exposition of Industry and 
Arts in 1851 held its first sitting, in the New Palace at Westminster, 
yesterday. Prince Albert came to town on purpose to preside, and the 
assemblage of Commissioners was numerous. The contract made with 
Messrs. Munday was the chief matter discussed. It was deemed “ strictly 
reasonable and very liberal” ; but ‘ public opinion having been so strongly 
expressed in favour of the Exposition as to render any such contract now 
quite unnecessary,” the Commission “decided to give notice of its ter- 
mination.” 

The Directors of the East India Company have contributed 300/. to- 
wards Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Female Emigration Fund. 

A rupture has taken place between the Eastern Counties and the East- 
ern Union Companies, and the latter has reduced its fares 15 per cent in 
order to compete for the Norwich traffic.—Chelmsford Chronicle. 





Telegraphic despatches from Berlin, dated Wednesday at noon, state 
that the Royal message had just been delivered to the Chambers. With 
the speech had been presented a memorial containing alterations which 
the Ministry propose in the draft of the Constitution as settled by the 
Chambers : it proposed that the Upper Chamber should consist of a Peer- 
age, but that the Second Chamber should possess the initiative in all 
money matters, as in England. 


The festivities of Christmas Day were interrupted by a large fire, which 
threatened to reduce the town of Drottningholm to ashes. There was 
great difficulty in obtaining water, in consequence of the river being frozen 
over. The King and the Crown Prince, with several officers, instantly set 
out from Stockholm, and were among the first on the spot; and by their 
presence and encouragement greatly stimulated the efforts of the firemen 
and others, and the conflagration was subdued after destroying several 
buildings belonging to the Castle.—Stockholm letter, Dee. 28. 


Ia Patrie of Thursday night has the following confirmation of a report 
previously discredited— 

“We learn with the most lively satisfaction that the Government has just 
decided, in a council of Ministers, that it will immediately send an expedi- 
tion to La Plata. It was vositively stated at the Assembly, that the squa- 
dron would be composed of one or two frigates and several small steamers. 
The —— will be placed under the command of Admiral Dubour- 
dieu, who will unite to the command full diplomatic powers. The ef- 
fective strength of the troops to be sent will be 2,000 men, under the im- 
mediate command of Colonel Lannes de Montebello, of the Seventh Chasseurs, 
The members of the Committee who examined the question of La Plata 

ave received an assurance that the expedition will be promptly prepared 
and despatched as soon as possible.’ 

In the Bureaux of the French Assembly, yesterday, a Committee was 
appointed to examine a bill introduced by the Minister of War, and said 
to have been a suggestion of the President of the Republic, to enact that 
the pay of all the subaltern officers in the army should be increased two 
sousdaily. Some severe remarks were made both on the President and the 
Government for bringing it forward : it was characterized as a popularity- 
lunting-measure, intended to gain over the army to the cause of the Pre- 
sident. In several Bureaux the majority appeared determined to reject 
the measure ; but it would probably be adopted by the Assembly. 

M. Proudhon, though still a prisoner in the prison of St. Pélagie, has just 
entered into the bonds of matrimony with a Madame Piégard. The young 
wife has taken a small apartment in front of the prison, and visits her hus- 
band as often as the regulations of the prison permit. 


The Queen has conferred the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of 


t Britain and Ireland on Frederick Temple Baron Dufferin and Clane- 
ye, [in the Irish a Ng the heirs male of his body, by the style of 
; Clandeboye, of Clandeboye, in the county of Down. 
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The President of the Republic has sent 300 francs to each 
arrondissements of Paris to be distributed amongst the indigenh 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, yesterday, Sir Frederick The 
on behalf of the Count de Thomar, Prime Minister of Port 
rule Nisi calling on the proprietors of the Morning Post to 
against the issue of a criminal information for the publication of a libel, 
accusing the Count of obtaining 158,000/. by corrupt and unwarrantable 
political practices, and imputing “light conduct” to the Queen of Portugal 
in connexion with the Count. The rule was granted. 

In the Bail Court, yesterday, leave was asked on behalf of Mr. William 
Daggett Ingledew to change the entry of his name on the roll of attornies 
to that of William Daggett—Daggett being the surname of his mother’s 
family. The Court quoted Lord Tenterden to the effect that ‘“‘ when there is 
no fraud, and a man means bond fide to change his name, he may do so 
without a Royal licence ’—*‘ the voluntary assumption of the name of a tes- 
tator-is a legal assumption.”” Leave was given. 

Of Elixa Chestney the Norfolk News says—‘It gives us great pleasure to 
be enabled to state that this intrepid young woman, who is now residing at 
Wymondham, where she is carrying on the business of a milliner and dress- 
maker, is now so far recovered as to be able to walk up and down stairs 
without the assistance of either a crutch or stick.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excwanon, Fripay Arrrrnoox. 

The principal feature in the English Stock Market has been the great pro- 
portional improvement in Three-and-a-quarter per Cents as compared with 
the other descriptions of Stock. The price has risen to par, and for the last 
few days has fluctuated between 99} and 100. This extraordinary advance 
originates in the general belief that one of the financial measures of the next 
session will be a reduction of the interest upon the Three per Cent Stocks. 
As the interest upon the Three-and-a-quarter per Cents cannot be reduced 
below 3 per cent till 1884, their market value is enhanced by the possibility 
of the reduction of the others. The fluctuation of Consols has not exceeded 
} per cent, the range having been from 97} to 97}; and the closing quota- 
tion this afternoon is 97} %. Bank Stock has been at 209, and is this after- 
noon 207 to 208. India Stock is quoted at 265, and Long Annuities at 
8 11-16, or 8/. 13s. 9d. for 1. annuity. Henee it would appear that all 
Stocks which will not come within the operation of the presumed reduction 
of interest are in demand. 

The surplus of the income of Great Britain over the expenditure for the 
year ending 10th October 1849 was 1,211,845/. 5s. Of this sum, one-fourth 
—namely 302,961/. 6s, 3¢.—will be applicable to the purposes of the Sinking- 
fund during the three months ending the 10th April next. ‘To which must 
be added, the interest upon donations and bequests, 3,787/. 38. 10¢.; making 
a total of 306,748/. 10s. 1¢. — to the reduction of the Debt during 
the current quarter. ‘The purchases of the Government Broker on account 
of the Sinking-fund commenced on Tuesday, and have since been of daily 
occurrence, 

The Foreign Market does not exhibit any feature of importance. Peruvian 
had fallen from 64 to 62 and 63; and was rather flat till just before the close 
of business this afternoon, when some purchases occurred, and the closing 
quotation is 65 to 66. There seems but little doing in the other South 
American Stocks. Mexican Bonds were in demand till yesterday at an ad- 
vance of from 4 to } per cent upon our last prices; but gave way, and are 
today flat, closing at 294 3. No payment has yet been made of the balance 
due upon the partially-paid Coupon of January 1847. Spanish and Portu- 
guese Bonds have been steady, without any important business. Some rather 
large transactions have occurred in the stock of the New Danish Five per 
Cent Loan ; which has been done at 99} and 100}, being an advance of from 
1 to 2 per cent upon recent prices. 

The Share Market is firmer ; the advance upon the principal lines since our 
last being from 1/. to 2/. Nothing is positively known as to the dividends 
that will be paid upon the larger shares for the half-year just ended; but, 
except in the case of the North-western, where a decline of } per cent is 
anticipated, the prevailing opinion appears to be that no very large reduc- 
tions will be made. 





Sarvrpay Tweive o'CLock, 
The opening price of Consols was 97}; but the market was heavy, and the 
quotation speedily fell to 963, to rally again to the opening price. There 
seems evidently a disposition to sell Stock, notwithstanding the improvement 
of the French Funds yesterday in Paris, This feeling is doubtless induced by 
the approaching settlement of the Account, when many of the weaker spe- 
culators will be compelled to bring stock to market. There is no change of 
consequence in the Foreign Market. Railway Shares are steady with an ap- 
pearance of firmness. 
Sarurpay Two o’CLock. 
The English Funds have entirely recovered the depression of the morning ; 
the closing price of Consols being 973 4. The business transacted has been 
of a omen but not important character. In the Foreign Market prices are 
without material change. Peruvian Stock continues in demand, but without 
improvement in the price. The following are the principal bargains re- 
corded—Brazilian, 89 ; Danish Three per Cents, 72 3; Grenada, 163 ; Mexiean, 
291 4; Peruvian, 65} 4 3; Deferred, 213 22§ ; Portuguese Three per Cents, 
344; Ditto Four per Cents, 36% ; Spanish Active, 193; Ditto Coupons, 94 ; 
Ditto Three per Cents, 372; Venezuela Deferred, 10; Dutch Four per Cents, 
86} j. 
‘The Share Market has been ina very buoyant state, and almost all the eur- 
rent varieties are at an improvement upon the quotations of yesterday. The 
dividend upon the North-western is expected tobe from 5} to 6 per cent. The 
following are the principal transactions—Aberdeen, 11} ; Ambergate, Notts, 
and Boston, }; Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 24 ; Caledonian, 11§ }; 
Ditto Preference, 8} 4 § ; Chester and Holyhead, Preference, 9} ; Eastern 
Counties, 7}; Ditto Preference, 113; Great Northern, 7$ 3 8; Great 
Western, 623412; Ditto Quarter-shares, 14; Ditto Fifths, 12; Hull and 
Selby, 99 100 ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 81} ; London and North- 
western, 114 13} 145 15; Ditto New, Quarter-shares, 13} 4; London and 
South-western, 64} ; Midland, 45} 4} 6; Ditto 50/. Shares, 73 8} ; North 
British, 11 ; Ditto Half-shares, 4} ; Ditto Quarter-shares, 24 ; Scottish Cen- 


tral, 14} ; South-eastern and Dover, 19} York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
173 3; York and North Midland, 18; Ditto Preference, 6}; Boulogne and 
Amiens, 73; Central of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) ii ; Namur and 
Liege, 8 ; Orleans and Bordeaux, 33 3; Paris and Rouen, 23. 

3 per Cent Consols.......... 973 Danish 3 per Cents .......-. 

Ditto for Account........... 973 | Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 

3 per Cent Reduced......... 97 | Ditto 4 per Cents .........++ 

3} per Cents......... ee Mexican 5 per Cents 1546... 

Long Annuities,............ 8 11-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents........ 


Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 
Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 
Russian 5 per Cents 
Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 


Bank Stock 
Exchequer Bills .... 
India Stock 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 





Belgian 44 per Cents . Ditto 3 per Cents 1542 ...... 
Chilian 6 per Cents ., Venezuela ......... seneee 
Danish 5 per Cents .,....... 
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Cheatres oud Plusir. 


Nothing could be easier than to attack Mr. Banvard’s Panorama of the 
Mississippi by comparing it to the more highly-finished productions of 
Mr. Burford; but when the volley had been fired, Mr. Banvard could 
very reasonably come forward and state that he had given, what no one 
else had given before, namely, a view of a large American river, that 
could not be taken without a degree of trouble and risk greater than 
most painters would like to undergo. 

Just in the same manner it is easy to attack Mrs. Mowatt’s American 
comedy of Fashion, or Life in New York, which has been recently im- 

rted at the Olympic, by comparing it with the more polished works of 

nee and England. The construction is that of a young hand: her 
motives are often trivial, and some of her repartees show an unconscious- 
ness of the limits which separate the dialogue of comedy from that of 
farce. Like most persons residing in an English provincial town,—and 
the Americans are in the same predicament,—the lady has evidently 
looked upon what we style the Morton-and-Reynolds school of plays, as 
offering the true standard of British comedy. ‘There is the same tendency 
to place town refinement and country honesty in opposition to each other, 
exalting the latter at the expense of the former, and making “fashion” a 
mere euphuism for vice ; and there is the same principle of mixing broad 
practical fun with strong domestic sentiment. 

In what Mrs. Mowatt has taken from our soil she is inferior to her pro- 
totypes ; for the writers of our “stock” comedies were well-practised in 
the stage, and she appears as a young writer, working in a young country. 
It is in what she gives us from herself that the value of her play consists. 
The traditional outline is filled up with a colouring which is certainly not 
English, and which we have a right to assume is American. Ladies of 

lebeian origin aping the manners of the aristocracy are common enough 

ere, but Mrs. Mowatt’s New York upstart has peculiarities which only 
belong to the aristocratic feeling when nurtured in a democratic state of 
society. Her old farmer from Catteraugus is not a mere Farmer Ashfield 
over again, but he represents republican simplicity in opposition to 
fashionable innovation,—an opposition which is peculiarly manifested in 
America, and which often finds its exponent in serious tumults. Perhaps 
he uses his hickory to a degree that, according to our notions, borders on 
“mauvais gout”; but, good Britisher, be not too angry with Farmer 
Trueman on that account, for this primitive rudeness contributes to his 
distinctive character. There is also a Yankee shrewdness in his manners 
and remarks, which is totally different from the ‘cuteness of our conven- 
tional Yorkshireman. Mr. Davenport, himself an American, brings out 
this character with a thorough knowledge of his subject ; and we have no 
doubt that ddam Trueman, as represented by him, may be taken as a 
type. 

We shall not detail the plot of this piece. The greater part of the ac- 
tion takes place in the superb apartments of the lady of fashion (Mrs. 
Marston) ; who shows insolence to an interesting governess (Miss Fanny 
Vining), is duped by a sham nobleman (Mr. Wigan), and ruins her hus- 
band (Mr. Johnstone), who has been tempted to commit a forgery. A more 
experienced dramatist would have avoided the introduction of ‘crime into 
a comedy of generally light character, and would have limited the delin- 
quency of the husband to a civil offence. However, with all the defects 
of Mrs. Mowatt's play, it has not only the merit of being extremely 
lively and actable, but displays a geniality and a power of original ob- 
servation, which we miss in many of the more finished productions of 
our own country. 

With here and there a fault of exaggeration, the piece, which contains 
a great number of characters, is exceedingly well acted. The mise-en- 
scéne illustrative of a highly luxurious mode of life is worthy of Ma- 
dame Vestris, and we could not pay Mr, Watts a higher compliment, 


Mrs. Nisbett and Mr. Vandenhoff have appeared at Drury Lane, in As 
you Like it; and the latter, by adopting a tone of sarcasm, gives a new 
aspect to Jagues. ‘The murky style of decoration seems still in vogue at 
this establishment. Paint-brushes ! 


Tn the suburbs there is not that victory of burlesque over pantomime 
which we find in Westminster. Sadler's Wells, the Surrey, Astley’s, and 
the Marylebone, are all faithful to the harlequinades, and their visiters are 
not blasé enough to yawn at the tricks of Clown and Pantaloon, 





THE FRENCH OPERA. 

Mr. Mitchell has begun his season of French Plays at the St. James's 
Theatre, as he did last year, with the opéra comique; and with a com- 
pany at least equal to that of last season. Besides the attractive Made- 
moiselle Charton, we have now, for the first time, M. Chollet, who has 
long been one of the ornaments of the French musical stage—distinguish- 
ed for his powers both as an actor and a singer. 
The flourishing state of the opera in France, in comparison with its 
condition in every other country, is not a little remarkable. In Italy, 
par excellence the land of song, it is seemingly in the last stage of decay. 
Verdi is the sole composer—there is not another, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent; and of Verdi even his own countrymen are getting tired, as appears 
from the complete “ fiasco’ his last opera made the other day at Naples. 
In Germany there is not a single dramatic composer of the smallest repu- 
tation. Spohr, though living, belongs to the past; he has ceased alto- 
gether to compose, and long before his complete retirement, had ceased 
to write for the stage. Marschner must also be spoken of in the preterite 
tense; and the only remaining composer of any pretension—though his 
pretensions were but moderate—Conradin Kreutzer, is dead. The German 
opera, born late—for its age hardly extends beyond the present century— 
seems destined to die carly ; and we doubt whether German genius, notwith- 
standing a few splendid instances, is favourable to vocal melody, without 
which dramatic music cannot flourish. Of the state of owe own musical stage 
it is unnecessary to speak. Compare this decay and poverty with the condi- 
tion of France, where, at this time, Meyerbeer, Auber, Halévy, Adolphe 
Adam, besides others of eminent talent but whose fame as yet is less 
widely spread, are daily enriching tivo great lyrical theatres with master- 
pieces which make their way through Europe. This may be ascribed to the 
rational manner in which the French have cultivated their national opera. 
They have always regarded it as a branch of the drama, governed by the 


have held that the music of an opera, as well as its poetry, constitutes the 
language of the piece, and that the one as well as the other ought to be 
subservient to dramatic propriety and truth. They have maintained, that 
if pretty and well-sounding verses afford no excuse for a nonsensical sub. 
ject and absurd incidents, neither should such things be tolerated for the 
sake of melodious airs. Hence, from the days of Quinault to the present 
the French operas have been uniformly of high literary merit; and their 
music, whatever have been its faults, has always been remarkable for its 
correct dramatic expression. Another consequence has arisen from the 
French view of the opera—the extreme care bestowed upon every part of 
the performance, so as to obtain an ensemble satisfactory to the judgment 
and the feelings as well as the ear. 

Halévy’s new opera, Le Val d Andorre, with which the theatre opened 
on Monday, affords an instance of these things. The drama, by M. de 
St. Georges, is at once so interesting and so comic that it would bea 
pleasant acting play without any music at all. Halévy’s music, though 
liable to critical questioning in some points, is eminently dramatic; and 
the piece was performed with a completeness and evenness which we 
meet with only on the French stage. 

The interest of this opera is of a domestic kind, which must strike 
everybody as similar to that of the Gazza Ladra ; but the French piece 
greatly excels the Italian in the structure of its plot and the varicty of its 
characters, some of them highly comic. The scene lies in a secluded 
Pyrennean valley. The heroine, Rose de Mai, a foundling, is a servant- 
girl in a farm-house, There is a conscription to provide a contingent of 
soldiers for the service of France, and one of the lots falls upon a young 
chamois-hunter, the girl’s lover. The young man, absent from the mus- 
ter of recruits, is ordered to be taken and shot as a deserter: the girl, 
driven to extremity by his danger, buys his discharge, by means of a sum 
of money in her keeping, belonging to her mistress, trusting to replace it 
immediately out of her own little fortune. But her own money is lost 
through the failure of the person with whom it was deposited. The 
embezzlement consequently is discovered; and Rose, accused by her mis- 
tress, is brought to trial. The fermiére, however, who appears as prose- 
cutrix, unexpectedly abandons the charge, accusing herself of having 
made it falsely. She has just discovered that the foundling is her own 
daughter, and takes the only way of saving her from the consequence of 
a crime which she has really committed. The girl is acquitted, and the 
piece closes without the relation between the mother and daughter being 
disclosed ; the mother, for her child’s sake, submitting to the obloquy 
due to a false accuser. These leading circumstances are mixed with many 
minor incidents, and introduce several other characters. Not only the 
heroine, but her mistress the fermidre, and Georgette, a lively village eo- 
quette, are in love with the young hunter ; and their jealousies of Rose 
and of each other produce piquant scenes and bear directly on the de- 
nouement, A French captain who commands the recruiting party is a 
telling character ; and an aged goatherd, the protector from infancy of the 
young foundling, has many touches of beauty and pathos. It may be ob- 
jected on the score of morality, that the heroine has been guilty of a 
felony : but in real life virtue may fall into crime, and why not also upon 
the stage, provided that the force of the temptation and the consequences 
of the act are adequately represented > The moral is really a good one— 
never be tempted to do a wrong, even though you may think yourself 
certain of being able to conceal it by immediate reparation. 

Halévy, as a composcr for the Opéra Comique, has for a good many 
years divided the public favour with Auber; and it seems rather remark- 
able that two musicians so widely different from each other should enjoy 
equal popularity. Halévy is profoundly versed in harmony and com- 
bination, the bent of his mind having been evidently turned towards the 
study of counterpoint. All his music is full of the fruits of such study; 
and, though we are convinced that he produces his most complicated 
effects with the facility bestowed by great skill, yet this want of effort on 
his part does not exempt the hearer from effort in comprehending his me- 
chanism and penetrating his designs. Hence his music has an operose 
and elaborate air, at first fatiguing to the ear, but gradually becoming 
lighter and more agreeable by means of repetition. The music of Auber, 
on the contrary, is clear, transparent, and sparkling like champagne, but 
apt to become a little flat when its first effervescence has passed away. 
Auber’s harmony and instrumentation, too, are most ingenious and elegant ; 
but the beauties of his music lie on the surface; his resources, having a 
limited range, are soon exhausted, and his contrivances appear somewhat 
trite and common. Auber will please most at first; but Halévy, we think, 
will please longer. When we have become weary of the brilliant waltz and 
quadrille-like movements of Auber, we shall continue to find something 
new and fresh in Halévy. Then, for dramatic truth, we conceive that 
there is no comparison between them. Auber is very happy in a bust- 
ling concerted piece, or in a lively air with a savtilant rhythm and grace- 
ful flow; but of intensely passionate expression he has shown himself 
incapable, even in his chef @’@uvre Masaniello, his only tragic work. 
His opera music is as well known in the concert-room, and even in the 
ball-room, as on the stage. Halévy’s opera music is made for the stage 
alone, and will never, we think, be greatly enjoyed elsewhere: in our 
estimation, this is one of its merits. 

The opera was received very favourably on Monday, and still more 
warmly, if possible, when it was repeated on Wednesday. The per- 
formance, both individually and as a whole, was excellent. Mademoiselle 
Charton, the favourite of last season, was most cordially welcomed on 
her return. She acted the part of Rose with the utmost grace, simpli¢ ity, 
and feeling; and her singing was in harmony with her action—pertectly 
simple, natural, and unadorned. Chollet was received with the distine- 
tion due to a stranger of his merit. He is no longer young, and his fine 
tenor voice has lost somewhat of its strength and flexibility ; but in per- 
sonating Lejoyeux, the gallant, easy, nonchalant militaire of the old ré- 
gime, he showed himself a consummate actor, while his singing exhibited 
a pure style and high finish. M. Nathan, who acted the old goatherd 
with great energy and effect, is not surpassed, as a bass, by anybody now 
on the French stage. Mademoiselle Cotti, from the Brussels Theatre, has 
a clear flexible voice, considerable execution, and a lively manner; and 
our last year’s acquaintance Mademoiselle Guichard gave good effect to 
the part of the fermiére. Two other performers, M. Leroy and M. Lac, a 
baritone and a tenor, acquitted themselves respectably. 

The orchestra, under the same conductor and consisting of nearly the 
same individuals as before, performed its functions very satisfactorily ; 
and the chorus was good, though scarcely equal to that of last season. 





same laws and entitled to the same honours as tragedy andcomedy. They 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tie performance of St. Paul at Exeter Hall, last night, may be called 
arevval; this oratorio having never been repeated, in London at least, 
since the appearance of Mendelssohn’s later and much more original 
work the Eijah, On the present occasion it was most carefully 
execated, under the able direction of Costa; who was of course 
thoreughly acquainted with the composer’s own intentions, and who, 
if te had any fault, was only a little too anxious to mark them 
distnetly, thus giving occasionally too much prominence to small 
points and a forced emphasis to delicate inflections. The orchestra, 
too, was sometimes too strong; especially in the fine chorales, which, 
being essentially of the nature of psalm-tunes, or congregational harmony, 
ought, of all kinds of vocal music, to be the most lightly aceompanied. 
The solo parts were well sung by Miss Hayes, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, 
and Herr Formes; but the recitatives were, as usual, made heavy by 
being too slow; Miss Hayes only being (probably from her Italian edu- 
cation) faultless in this respect. 





PASSPORTS IN FRANCE—SEARCH OF THE PERSON IN ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 8th January 1850. 

Str—It seems doubtful whether passports are really yet dispensed with in 
France; and from experience I can well imagine how the bureaucracy that 
afflicts that country will combine to a man to frustrate the good intentions 
of the President. The declaration of Louis Napoleon against this barbarous 
custom is, however, fatal to its continuance; and he is entitled to the grati- 
tude of all Anglo-Saxon travellers for the fatal blow he has dealt this relic 
of serfdom. 

It is in the power of Sir Charles Wood to show forth the national grati- 
tude, at no joss to the revenue, in a manner that will be appreciated by 
every Frenchman who visits us, and make him the most beth Chancellor 
of the Exchequer his travelling countrymen ever had, by simply abolishing 
the expensive and useless practice of searching the luggage of passengers 
arriving from foreign ports. 

I would propose to abolish the practice, but to keep the power, and occa- 
sionally without warning to exercise it; and if any passenger were detected 
smuggling, to punish him or her severely, with imprisonment and hard labour 
if possible, as sinners not only against the revenue but against that parole of 
honour which the abolition of the practice of searching would tacitly place 
all passengers under. 

Customhouse officials wil! object that the revenue would suffer: but what 
can a man smuggle now from the Continent that he cannot buy cheaper and 
better in Ludgate Hill or Regent Street, excepting tobacco and spirits? and 








HOW TO ADD TWENTY PER CENT AT LEAST TO THE VALUE 
OF LANDED PROPERTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPBCTATOR. 
London, 10th January 1860. 

Sin—This problem includes yours of last week how to gain ‘‘ Cheap Capi- 
tal for Agriculturalists,”’ and is, I believe, of very easy solution. At the 
request of a leading Equity counsel lately engaged in considering these sub- 
jects, I had devoted some holyday leisure since Christmas in putting down 
some notes upon it; and the contemporaneous appearance of your article has 
induced me te send you a copy of them. 

Ifa mortgage on land coll be raised, and also could be paid off or trans- 
ferred in a day, (ins ead of perhaps a year as it is now,) and at an expense 
of brokerage only, mortgages would be saleable in the market almost as 
readily as Exchequer Bills, certainly as readily as mercantile bills of ex- 
change; and w ak I doubt not, be negotiated at very low interest indeed. 
The one thing required to give mobility to real property is to make it as 
easily negotiable as stock. Any effectual scheme of this sort would be a boon 
to the landed proprietors, almost infinitely greater than the local taxation 
relief they hope for, and will never and never ought to get, and yet would 
be attainable without opposition. 

Yours faithfully, E. W. F. 

The heads of “a Lands Permanent Improvement Act,’ applicable “ to 
draining, irrigation, farm buildings, roads, planting, or any other improve- 
ment, the benefit of which to the estate might be reasonably expected to 
last more than twenty years,’ were, at the request, I understood, of the 
Duke of Richmond's House of Lords Committee, prepared last session; I 
have a right to say, with great care, and, 1 believe, submitted by Master 
Brougham to the Committee. It will be found to tally very exactly with 
your project of last week. 

Copy of Letter. 

“TI stated to you in conversation, that I believed that by a wise alteration in the 
law of conveyancing, land in England might be raised from its present value of (say) 
thirty years’ purchase, to at least forty; or in other words, that by a wise change in 
the law, property may actually be created to an amount equalling more than one- 
fourth of the whole landed property of England. This I fully believe, wild notion 
though it seems. 

* There is, as you say, a Vast quantity of capital in this country looking out for 
investment, and a vast quantity of land wanting capital. How can the two be best 
brought together! This is the question you have asked me to put down my ideas 
upon. My answer is—By the wise change in the law above referred to. 

** Were I desired to investigate the matter fully, 1 should first inquire how the re- 
lations existing here between land and money stand in comparison with those abroad, 
In this comparison, our land here would be expected to have the advantage; be- 
cause there is no other country in which the rights of property are so secure; and 
according as insecurity of property in any place exists, money (bullion, bills of ex- 
change, Xe.) is always the investment more desired. Facts, however, would, | am 
sure, be found to be altogether contrary to such an expectation; and lands would, 
in the comparison, be found a less advantageous investment here than elsewhere. 

* Take land here to be worth thirty years’ purchase; and say that money is worth 





how many passengers would risk detection, imprisonment, and disgrace, for 
the sake of a few pounds of the one or gallons of the other? 

Taking into account the number of officials that could be dispensed with, I 
do not think the revenue would lose anything; but suppose it lost fifty thou- 
sand jounds per annum, what is that to the saving of time alone to the | 
hundreds of thousands that annually arrive at our ports from all parts of the 
world, who, however pressing their business may be, have to beat the 
“ Devil’s tattoo”? in the waiting-rooms of Southampton or London Bridge 
for two or three hours, with the pleasing consciousness that they have no- 
thing in their portmanteaus to pay duty upon? It is bad enough, Sir, for a 
single man; but when one has a wife and thirteen packages (the average 
number a lady travels with) to unpack and pack, it is almost too much for 
poor human nature. 

I hope, Sir, you will use your influence with Sir Charles, and induce him | 
to present the travelling public with this * New Year's gift” ; which will 
do as much to facilitate and increase national intercourse as the ‘ Christ- 
mas-box”’ the French President presented us with, in the abolition of th 
passport system. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, CosMOPOLITE. 





CHEAP CAPITAL, 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sirn—I have read with interest your comments on Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
dress to his tenantry. Few people will doubt the truth of your remark, that 
the landowners of England generally are not ina position ‘to give that im- 
petus to agricultural improvement, by drainage and other means, which Sir 
Robert recommends, and may be individually able to give. That the ready 
command of capital would enable the farmers of this country to add mate- | 
rially to the productiveness of the land, is a fact which will not be denied 
even by those who doubt the possibility of removing the prevalent distress 
by such assistance. 

Under present cireumstances, however, we shall in vain expect this aid 
from the Treasury. But neither you nor the publie generally seem to be | 
aware that an act has been passed by the Legislature to promote the advance | 
of private money for the improvement, by drainage and otherwise, of land 
in Great Britain and Ireland, upon the same conditions and under the same 
management as are provided by the Public Drainage Act. 

_ You would render an important serviee to the country by directing atten- 
tion to this act, (12 and 13 Vie. cap. 100,) which affords to capitalists an op- 
portunity of investing their money as a first charge on land, and to the agri- 
cultural interest the best means at present in their power of combating the 
enemy they most dread—free trade. 

The two millions assigned to Great Britain by the original Drainage Act 
were speedily exhausted ; and my inquiries enable me to say that a very large 
additional sum was applied for.” I understand that many of the partics who 
were too late in making their applications under the public act have availed 
themselves of the Private Money Drainage Act above mentioned, The rat 
of interest to he paid is left by the act to private arrangement between the 
parties. A rent-charge for twenty-two years (varying in proportion to the 
rate of interest required by the lender) repays both principal and interest. 
Thus, the yearly rent-charge payable for twenty-two years for a loan of 100/. 

would be as understated. 
When the interest demanded is 3) per cent, the 


TO THE 


yearly charge is £6 11 11 

” % 3] - 615 2 
2 os 4 89 - 618 5 
” “ 4) 9 on 7s 9 
me me i} , 8 8 
" ai 4} ” “ 7 8 6 
5 712 0 


The money is not allowed to be advanced until a strict investigation of the 
validity of the security has been made by an Inspector from the Enclosure 
Office in Spring Gardens ; and several large assurance companies are under- 
stood to be ready to advanee any amount which may be required under 
the act. : ‘ 

It is right that I should add my belief that applications to the Enclosure 
Office for information are in every case promptly complied with. 

I an, Sir, your obedient servant, AGricoLa Junior. 














in the City 2) to 3 per cent, or thirty-five years’ purchase; and go and look how 


the matter stands in France or Switzerland, and you would find that land was 
there worth forty to fifty years’ purchase, while money at the same time should be 
there worth 4 to 5 per cent, or only twenty to twenty-five years’ purchase. I put 


thi hypothetically, 
rent 
would be ; 


because | am not sufliciently familiar with the value of the ditfe- 
species of property in foreign countries to state accurately what this disparity 
but it would, I know, turn out a very considerable and remarkable one 
‘The next point would be to ascertain what was the cause of this disparity. Why 
should land be worth more in proportion to money in a country where property was 


certainly not more secure?) This money test is obviously the right and the true test 
of the comparative values of all legal arrangement or modes of transfer of land, 
and indeed of the value of all change of judicial forms whatever Our Legislature 
and Commissioners proceed to examine how deeds are registered or lands conveyed 


but that knowledge is worth very litth 


in a great variety of foreign countries une 
less itis accompanied with information on the number ef years’ purchase land will 
fetch in such eountri ind the rate of interest which money commands there and 


mabl 
purchase 


of the various scheme 
or modes of trauster on the value of land 

**No doubt, the lund among the lower classes, 
the great subdivision of land practised in many countries, a 
on enhancing But error from ¢« 
be much avoided, if we direct our inquiries to the question 
the purchase value of land in any given country can be bor 
land ? 

* On land in England werth 1,000/., no more than 5007, or 6007. could be borrowed ; 
and on land here worth 100/, nothing could be borrowed: but I think if you were to 
inquire, you would tind that in Switzerland 90/, could be berrowed on land worth 
only 100/. to sell Now if this is se, and if any such state of things could be brought 
about here, there can be no doubt that the fac ility of dealing with land which would 
have been thereby effected, would increase the market value of land to the full extent 
of ten years’ purchase. Wherein, then, lies the simplicity of the method of dealing 
with land in Switzerland ! 

‘I believe it will be found that the 


also with information on the prot bearing s of registration 


great desire for us in Ireland, and 
in France, will have a 
of this kind may 
llow much per cent on 
rowed by way of mortgage 


bearin the purchase value. Ese 


on that 


title to land in Switzerland is placed ona 





basis practically, as nearly as possible, the same as the title to stock here; and that 
1 transfer is made in nearly the same way as stock is transferred here; the Registrar 
being there, as the Bank is here, the party responsible for the title to the purchaser, 
I am convineed, at any rate, that sucha scheme in this country would have the effect 
proposed ; and that any system oft istration which leaves the law as to tith and as 


who must veyaneces, in the state it is in now, will be in- 
by making it more difficult and expensive than 
of it 


istry in 


to the parties join in cor 
jurious te the market value of land 
od conveyance 


law of re 


ever to procure a 


** How far has the Ireland made an * Encumbered Estates Com- 








mission * more necessary than it is here! believe it will be found to have hada 
vy considerable bearing upon that nece ity 

In the Colonies, all deeds have fora long time been fully registered : and under the 

Slave Compensation (+ tithes were very largely examined in this 

country. [was consid ' «in the contested cases under this Commis- 

on nd can confidently y tha effect of registering every document (by dis- 

closing such a vast number of charges and liens on the estates) rendered it impossible 


ood tithe to a large 


English laws prevail 
« Por 


to make a part of the landed property in the Colonies where 


rhaps a still better way of testing the subject hypothetically, would be, to sup- 
pose it were enacted that for the future all persons having equitable interests in 
tock must be parties to its transfe md that all purchasers of stock should be 
mud to examine its tille and see that they had a proper conveyance What would 

, 





' 
be the effect of such a law on the f ste It is new worth about thirty-two 
years’ purchase ; would it then « in avera worth twenty years’ purchase!) 1 am 
very contident not. 

*“T need not point out to you that the law of entail and settlement of real estate 
need not in the slightest degree iffected by such a change as I am speaking about, 
lhere is no more dil Ity im se k on a marriage, or in tying it up for lives 





in being and issue in ret niche there is in tying up land 

* Nor need I po t tha the el of sale and exchange and interim-in- 
vestment so generally inserted In instrumen ettling land, the general real estate of 
the country new really and truly enjoys no greater protection than 1 fforded to pare 





ties inserted under settlements of stock; land being under such clauses convertible 
into steck at any moment 

* Nor need I point out that, while wv stock which is under settlement retains its 
marketable value, from the great facility of legal transfer possessed by the trustee, 
the cestuique trust is | ected from frauds by the simple contrivance of a distringas, 





tock. 


to land as to 


a contrivance just ipplicable 

** Ithas been before suggested, I am aware, to apply the machinery of stock to land. 
See Mr. Wilson's Outli of a Plan fer adapting the machinery of the Public Funds 
to the transfer of real property, and the paper of the Law Amendment Society Come- 
mittee on these Outlines. But the proposition therein contained left the laws re- 


quiring the coneurrence of all equitable owners ina sale of land just as it is now; 
and would, therefore, | am confident, be of very little practical value, 

* The scheme I am considering would in short be this. 

** Let the owner of every estate be registered, and recognize on your register only 
legal fee-simple titles ; and let a conve yance from the registered party give an inde- 
feasible title to the estate against all the world, making the Registrar responsible (as 
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the Bank is) for forgery by the transferer. Protect the owners of every estate less 
than fee-simple, or of equitable fee-simple estates, from fraud by the trustees by 
lacing a notice in the aa book (similar to the Bank distringas) that no trans- 
er was to be permitted without previous notice to such owners of partial or equita- 
ble estates; and make the Registrar responsible (as the Bank is) for seeing that the 
notice is given. 

“The changes under consideration are of a nature very analogous to the changes 
in judicial procedure ; and I would strenuously contend here, as I have always urged 
with reference to changes in procedure, that the true rule in making any change is 
to open a new door without shutting the old one. 

** As therefore, no doubt, many persons would af the first have fear as to the effect 
of such a change, I would propose that the adoption of this system should be vo- 
luntary to owners of land; and that all who did not choose to avail themselves of it 
might continue to hold and convey their estates under the old system. We should 
thus have two classes of titles recognized by the laws, the registered and the un- 
registered; and the market value which each would ¢ommand would be the real test 
of the comparative value of each system. I myself am confident that, within ten 
years, you would find that the registered and indefeasible titles commanded 25 per 
cent more than the others; and that loans by way of mortgage could be procured 
almost without legal intervention, and at a rate as low as the rate of interest on Ex- 
chequer Bills ; and that in this way the problem how the capital and land are to be 
brought together would be solved. 

** Though I have no doubt many people will say this is a very wild-goose scheme, 
it is one about which I myself entertain no doubt, and with which I have no ob- 
jection to have my name coupled ; and you are, as you desired, at full liberty to make 
any use of this letter you may think fit. 

**Tcannot conclude without saying, that to carry out this, or any of those now 
acknowledged schemes of improvement of the law by which the value of the landed 
property of England would be vastly increased, (¢. g. the abolition of the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, or an entire remodelling of Chan- 
cery procedures,) there must be a department of the Government specially ad- 
dressed to it, and a member of the Government in the House of Commons who can 
be pestered there if any part of it is not properly worked, and called to account there 
for the existence of all delays o; difficulties. In other words, there must be a Minister 
of Justice. In the creation of such a department, we solicitors (the law tax-gather- 

ers of the country) know well that there is no class who have so large an interest as 
the landed proprietors. I only wish they were wise enough to find it out also.” 


THE REVENUE. 





Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th January 1849 and 1850, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 





YEARS ENDED 5th JANUARY 








































1849. 1850. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 
18,929,360 18,695,798 _— 
12,832,140 12,753,815 
6,110,848 6,365,475 
4,314,704 4,303,849 
Property Tax .........6++ . 5,347,365 5,108,159 60,794 
PoSt-Off1C@ «2... cece eee cence eee eens 776,000 806,000 30,000 
Crown Lands...... ...-+.05 ese 81,000 160,000 79,000 
Miscellaneous ........ «16 ce seeceee 101,166 249,242 148,076 
Total Ordinary Revenue......... 48,492,583 | 48,742,338 
ELE LEE 539,305 — 
Imprest and other Monies ............. 485,384 559 457 
Repayments of Advances. ..... ....++- 414,251 549,597 
Total Income ....... .sseesseeees+! 49,931,523 | 49,851,392 781,916 862,047 
Deduct Imcrease 2... 2.6. cei see e ec eee ec eeeereeeewee cannes —_— 781,916 
— 80,131 


Decrease on the Year ..... 26.065 ce eeeeeeeee ween seeeeee 






































QUARTERS ENDED 5th JANUARY 
1819. 1850. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ 
Customs .....s screenees eocecccoce 4,682,395 4,720,630 catia 
Excise .......ecceseeveessers ereee 3,253,162 3,625,061 as 
Bamps... occ eee eee ceecccereeeereeeee 1,472,598 1,509,860 — 
MOB. ccccsccccccccccccccccccccesonce 1,921,013 1,897,961 23,052 
Property Tax eeneeeks one 424,434 449,394 — 
POSt-OMNC! 2. ecccccccccccvcccccrececs 198,000 152,000 46,000 
Crown Lands...... 0 cccseeceeee eeceeee 30,000 60,000 a 
Miscellaneous. ....6. css ceeeeer ee eee 21,709 58,408 — 
Total Ordinary Revenue ......++++- 12,003,311 | 12,473,314 539,055 
China Money......-...--seereeeeeeeees 84,284 — — 
Imprest and other Monies ........++++ 123,895 125,087 1,192 
Repayments of Advances ........ ++ - 140,695 124,909 
Total Income .......++++ eccseces ee} 12,352,185 169,122 
Deduct Decrease .......- Oderveseeendoe. cavenresses oa 
Increase on the Quarter ...... Seeecdes cessed seccece © oss os 








Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th January 1849 and 1850. 





Qvagrers ENDED Sth 
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JANUARY 
INCOME. 
1849. | 1850. 

Customs ......eeee cerececeee ceeee £1,682,395 | £4,720,630 
ExCis@ © .cccecccccccceneceeeweces eee eeeeeenees coor) 8 | 3,638,795 
Stamps... ... cee ccecceveeeecccecen seeneee } 1,509,860 
TONES... cece eee ee were eeeeee o ae ceeneeeeene eee 1.921.013 | 1.897961 
Property Tax. Os ecceceserceeceerees sees 424.434 | 449.394 
POSt-Off1CE «0. ee cececeiceesece ce reeeeeneeees eeneeenens | 198,000 | 152/000 
Crown Lands . 30,000 60,000 
Miscellaneous ......665 -ceeeeeeeeceeenee weeeeee -+| 21-709 | 58,108 
Chima MORey ..cccccccsccccccccccsecesscccccscecs on 

Imprest and other Monies ... ...---.6006 cee eeceeeees 

Produce of the Sale of old Stores, Ke... 0-66. eceee co ee ees Y 65 
Repayments of Advances ....... 6666 cece eeeeeene 140,695 124/909 


j 12,361,161 12,737 044 
| QvaRtTeRs ENDED 5th 
| JANUARY 


CHARGE. 





Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Con. | 

















solidated Fund.......6+...++ occcee eeccee 1,032 
Sinking Fund...... megeesesscceccseevesces Seeeececces ae 
MEE ER en scree. -caranccoseccessccecesesccocnce -cosccses 98,893 20 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund......... . .. as 37 6 340,144 
For Advances ..........06. Seccescceses Ceeeceee cosccvccsccece 184,30 374,172 
Total Charge ......csceeesecsseesers wteceesces eren.sesee0 4 7,044,953 | 7,486,301 
Buarplus...ccccscccsse.coccccsscesccee eerececece eeer.ceees 5,316,208 | 5,250,743 
12,361,161 | 12,737,044 
The Surplus Revenue on 10th October 1849, after providing for | 
the Charges of that Quarter, WAS........66.00cceceeeeeeeseeees — 544,887 
To which is to be added the Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, 
as above stated, in the present Quarter ......5.eceeeereeeerees — 5,250,743 
5,795,630 
The amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th January 1850, for 
OY DONT cccccecencacescceseccnceneseuses Pneereeresoess _ 4,112,823 
The Surplus Revenue, afte providing for the Charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, and for the Payment of Supply Services in -_— 
England in the Quarter ended 5th January 1850 .............. . | 1,682,807 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OPENING OF THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME. 
PARLIAMENT has been formally convened for the last day of this 
month—next Thursday fortnight; and it is hoped that Minisiers 
have improved the recess with an unusual degree of deliberative 
activity. It may perhaps be recollected, that about two months 
ago we alluded to this deliberation, and sketched out the Ministe- 
rial programme of the session*; in which we stated our reasons 
for presuming that Ministers would have prepared themselves to 
carry through a series of worthy acts: the Queen’s Speech was 
anticipated to announce measures for relieving Ireland, especially 
in aiding the operation of the Irish Poor-law by auxiliary measures; 
rendering emigration effective; settling the benneed y disorgan- 
ized state of the Colonies; revising the system of secondary pun- 
ishments ; retrieving the foreign influence of England by straight- 
forward and liberal national policy; reforming the law; advan- 
cing education ; establishing sound and sufficient sanatory regula- 
tions ; and among the rest a measure thus indicated— 

“ The state of Great Britain is strikingly tranquil; a fact which suggests 
that the present is a favourable period for making the representation in Par- 
liament conform more closely to the growth of the United Kingdom in wealth 
and intelligence, by such an extension of the suffrage, with securities for its 
proper exercise, as should obtain from the people an extended sanction of the 
government, an extended support in national enterprises, and extended in- 
terest in the maintenance of our institutions.” 

Of course, the recess now about to close cannot have been passed 
in the same supine and fruitless idleness that has marked too many 
recesses. After two years so fruitful in events, and two sessions, 
especially the last, so barren of measures worth remembering, Mi- 
nisters cannot face Parliament with a barren Royal Speech. The 
less, as so many great questions—-Agriculture and its claims, the 
Franchise, Finances, Colonial Government—are rising into import- 
ance with the public even before the session. But as yet, the only 
foretoken of the Ministerial preparedness to fulfil the programme is 
the promised measure on the franchise: we alluded to the report 
last week, and this week the rumour is contirmed by the alien 
Ministerial journal, the Times. We hope and expect great things, 
because no men in their senses could propose to derive any profit 
by tampering with so important a subject ; Ministers won, &, well 
aware that they had far better let it alone than attempt any kind 
of juggle. For that reason, we are not disappointed by the terms 
in which our modest daily contemporary foreshadows the great sup- 
plemental reform— 

“The Ministerial measure appears to be rather a development than a 
novelty ; or, to speak with still more strictness, it will probably aim at carry- 
ing out those intentions of the Reform Act which have been frustrated by 
accident or neutralized by time. As Ireland is the strongest case for reform, 
so, perhaps, will it furnish a cue to the intended English measure. It is said 
that in that country the names on the register are only one in a hundred of 
the whole population, while only a moiety of the number are actually qua- 
lified to vote at this moment. Hence Mr. Cobden was enabled to boast that 
he represented a constituency as large as that of all Ireland, Should the 
Irish then insist on a more open franchise, it will be impossible to withstand 
so reasonable a claim. But in various forms the same substantial wrong 
exists quite as much in this country, and on all accounts it would be difficult 
to set about a repair of the representation without going through with it. 
Once put the Constitution into the dry dock, and your shipwrights will be 
sure to find work, or make it, from head to stern-post, from deck to keel. 
On the present oceasion we opine, that just such an overhauling is projected 
as takes place in the interval between the discharge of a serviceable ship and 
her newcommission. As for the rival designs of the Reform Association, the 
~~ — is whether they embrace four, or five, or six points of the 

larter, 

Were we to judge entirely by this indication, we might fancy 
that the measure was not of so sterling a character as it should 
bear, to do the slightest good, even to its authors. For there are 
two ways of treating such a measure. It might be only meant for 
show—a device to draw away public attention from such matters 
as the reform of Colonial government or English finance; or it 
might be meant simply to supersede the agitation which different 
sections of politicians are getting up for an extension of the fran- 
chise, by adopting the movement, to drop it at a convenient time. 
As the official Whigs once adopted the Irish Appropriation-clause, 
so now they might be adopting the extension of the suffrage. 

There are, however, several reasons that militate against such a 
suspicion. The Whigs are not out of office, seeking admittance at 
the risk of a little future disgrace ; but they are in office, without 
the motive for reckless trickery, and liable to present disgrace on 
the first exposure of the fraud. They are in the position to know 
that they can do what they propose, and therefore not likely to 
propose anything that they cannot do. Besides, the trick has been 
found out before, thoroughly exhausted and worn out; and no 
man is dishonest for the sake of being so, except Joseph Ady. 
Even Mr. Hawes has proposed to obtain some advantage from his 
statements; and if it is but a single step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, from the Hawes to the Ady, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that Lord John Russell is preparing for a wanton exhibition 
of that ungainly stride. 

We presume, therefore, that the measure is to be genuine ; a real 
extension of the franchise—an extension worth the disturbance that 
all change causes. To be that, any such change must meet the 
great want of the day—the establishment of a portal by which the 
working classes can obtain a share of political power before they 
make up their minds to snatch it irregularly. Such a portal is 
propose by the freehold land societies ; and its author, Mr. James 
Taylor of Birmingham, manifestly intended to combine a superior 
sort of savyings-bank with the acquisition of social standing and 

* Spectator, 17th November 1849. 
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litical privilege. His scheme by its nature effects no alteration 
in existing institutions, for it still leaves the franchise a pri- 
yilege,—that is, an exclusive legal right possessed by the few as 
distinguished from the pcople at large ; and so far, although it is 
a very admirable adaptation of the savings-bank principle, it is 
not only no political reform, in the common acceptation of that 
phrase, but is more likely to be used by the middle class than by 
the working class. Just as Mechanics’ Institutes were; and 
for similar reasons: its ady antages and privilege depend upon the 
acquisition of a money purchasing power; in which the middle 
class will always be able to beat the working class. 

These nail ‘rations cannot have escaped the author of the Mi- 
nisterial measure. He perceives the imperfect nature of the scheme 
adopted by the Parliamentary and Financial Reformers, and by 
taking the work out of their hands, proclaims that he means to do 
it more effectually. His doing so will at the same time not only 
retrieve his own reputation as a Reformer—not a little damaged 
by bad company and its consequences—but will also operate with 
the other great measures to the preparation of which the recess 
has been so laudably devoted, in retrieving the shaky position of 
the whole Cabinet. It should be the duty of the nation, then, to 
encourage this enlightened policy, and to rally round “ Lord John 
Russell and the New Reform.” 


CHEAP CAPITAL FOR LANDOWNERS. 
Ovr suggestions on “Cheap Capital for Agriculturists,” to which 
the Times, the Morning Chronicle, and other pores, lent their cir- 
culation, have excited an active interest which may lead to practi- 
cal good. 

But we are told that there is already an act of Parliament doing 
what is wanted, by placing the private lender on the same footing 
with the State when it lent money for purposes of drainage. This 
is partially true, but not more than partially; in the spirit of the 
demand the measure has still to be supplied. Our correspondent 
“ Agricola junior” is right in saying that an act was passed last 
session to promote the advance of private money for the improve- 
ment of lands in Great Britain or Lreland, by drainage or other- 
wise; but the fact that the statute remains little known and less 
used shows how imperfect its provisions must be. It labours under 
three serious defects. 

Its objects are too specifically limited to drainage and such im- 
rovements; whereas the thing needed is capital applied to the 
and bona fide, but applied to any kind of improvement which can 

facilitate the passage of agriculturists through the transition 

state; the private lender being secured, like the Government, by 

riority of claim upon the land in respect of which the money is 
rrowed, 

Secondly, the peculiar method of returning the money, which is 
convenient enough for the State, may be highly inconvenient for 
the private lender: he is obliged to receive a specific annual in- 
stalment, paying for principal and interest in a given term; which 
verplexes the lender, as he does not know how to find investment 
br the driblets returned upon his hands. An instance of this has 
come to our own knowledge in the present week. 

Thirdly, the business machinery of the act is not sufficiently 
simple. [f our correspondent knows of insurance companies 
who are prepared to act upon the statute of last year, we know 
that at feat one insurance company was obliged to refuse a loan 
because the imperfect machinery of the act presented legal difficul- 
ties; and that moneyed men in the City do not recognize it as a 
sufficient instrument for bringing the capitalist and the agricultur- 
ists into direct communication. 

“ Agricola” himself lays his hand upon one source of difficulty 
when he says—“ The money is not allowed to be advanced until a 
strict investigation of the validity of the security has been made 
v an Inspector from the Enclosure Office in Spring Gardens.” 

ow, how is that to be done, easily and effectively, under any 
existing “ Drainage Act,” public or private ? The very purpose 
of such a measure is to obviate the endless and factitious difficulties 
created by our system of titles. To let the borrowing of capital 
depend upon the proof of satisfactory title, according to the exist- 
ing dilatory and costly practice, is simply to abridge the amount 
borrowed in one case out of ten, by one half, and wholly to pro- 
hibit borrowing in the other nine. The difficulty, indecd, would not 
exist were there a plan of general registration, like that suggested 
by our correspondent “ E. W. F.,” giving in itself a title to the 
fee-simple good against all claims, and leaving the Registrar, that 
is the State, answerable to claimants. A plan of the kind has 
been propounded at least three years since, by Mr. Wilson, sane- 
tioned by the Law Amendment Socicty, and laid before the Re- 
gistration Commissioners. It only remains for those function- 
aries to make their report, and then the plan would be fairly 
before the public. ‘And there can be no doubt that it would have 
the double effect of augmenting the marketable value of land and 
Increasing its available utility as a security—you could borrow 
money upon land far more easily, more cheaply, more promptly, 
and in larger relative amount. 

“E. W. F.” mentions Switzerland as a case in point: there, you 
could probably obtain on land a loan equal to the value of ‘the 

d itself minus the year’s interest,—in other words, an amount 
which, with the interest of any current year, would be equal or 
nearly so to the full value of the land. ‘Can you do so in Eng- 
land? But Switzerland is not the only Continental country in 
which this can be done; as a recent writer shows from inquiries 
made on the spot. 

“In the free state of Frankfort, there is an excellent register, founded 
on a map, and the securities are almost entirely houses. There is a very lively 











Iam a resident at Frankfort. I want money. 
I carry my bonds, my rentes, my stock, to the banker. He tells me he does 
not like the look of things ; the credit of Europe is affected. He advances 
some money with reluctance, charges the full market value of interest, and 
protects himself very carefully as tothe amount. But if I have a house in a 
good street of the town, he simply puts on his hat, walks to the register- 
office, demands to see the book in which the inscription of my house is set 
out, finds it unencumbered, and instantly gives me the money. It is the af- 
fair of a half-hour. He gives me on loan the full estimated value of the house, 
and at the very lowest rate of interest that the state of the market allows.”’* 

The house is of course a freehold house, and built to stand, not 
to sell; and land would be at least equally available. But let the 
reader contrast this with the borrowing on land or other real se- 
curity in our own country. Let him remember the delays, the 
inquiries into title, the diffiex!ties of settling the rate of interest, 
— the enormous expense of the whole operation, not only on the 
original transaction, but on every transfer of the mortgage; and 
then he will understand why it is that borrower and lender equally 
complain of the present system, and why the landlord is deprived 
of the use of his “ raw material.” 


* Stewart on the Transfer of Land, p. 75. 


exchange in that busy town. 








THE CONFLICTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


ConTROVERSY carried on like that between landlord, farmer, and 
agricultural Free-trader, can lead to no satisfactory issue, because 
they do not argue upon common terms: on neither side is the case 
presented entire, on neither side does the counsel comprehend the 
whole case. Certain recent publications enable us to exemplify 
this onesided manner of arguing, and to indicate the outed by 
which the separate fractions of the truth might be reduced to a 
common integer. 

The elaborate statisties in Blackwwood’s Magazine, ascribed to 
Sheriff Alison, may be taken to set forth the case of the farmer 
aceording to his present lights. The writer's object is to show that 
at existing prices, or without prices artificially raised by “ pro- 
tection,” the farmer cannot attain an adequate return for his _ 
tal, skill, and industry ; and to this end, we are presented with de- 
tailed accounts of farming by two eminent farmers, Mr. Hugh 
Watson, of Keillor in Forfarshire, and Mr. Dudgeon, of Spylaw in 
Roxburghshire ; with vouchers from thirty-eight other farmers, 
occupying lands distributed in nine counties, testifying to the ac- 
curacy of those detailed accounts, and to their general bearing. 
It is alleged by a writer in the Economist that these persons are 
selected for their known adhesion to Protection doctrines, and that 
the accounts are “cooked”; an imputation not justified by any 
proof. The writer indeed brings forward another set of accounts, 
produced by Mr. George Robertson, late of Balmanno and Thorn- 
ton, before the third Committee on Agricultural Distress in 1836, 
which present somewhat different features, and show rather more 
cheering mercantile suecess ; but, as we shall see presently, they 
do not materially differ from the others on certain broad essentials. 
Meanwhile, we will take the statisties set forth by Blackwood, 
not as presenting the absolute state of farming, but as re- 
presenting the case of the Protectionist farmers. We take the 
larger totals from some of the accounts, and place them in a com- 
pressed form, 

1. Mr. Hugh Watson makes a return for a farm of 500 acres, on the 
five-shift course, caleulated ‘on an average of years.” His rent is fixed 
for nineteen years at 8007. Tlis capital is 3,0007. sunk and 2,000/. floating ; 
for which he sets down as annual charges interest at 10 and 5 per cent re- 
- ey eee or 300/. and 100/., in all 4007. The total expenditure is 1,850/. ; 
the income derived from produce is 1,956/.; leaving to the farmer for his 
skill and industry 106/. [Under free trade he estimates a loss of 518/.] 

2. Mr. Dudgeon supplies a statement calculated on averages, for a farm of 
500 acres, on the five-shift course, exhibiting these heads: rent, 8007. ; 
capital, sunk 2,500/. at 10 per cent, floating 1,500/ at 5 per cent, in all 
4,000/., at an annual interest of 325/. ; total expenses 1,770/. ; mcome 2,015/. ; 
zy for industry and skill 2457. [Under free trade he estimates a loss of 

3. Mr. James Hay, of Little Ythsie in Aberdeenshire, supplies the average 
statement of a furm of 250 acres, Rent 262/. 10s.; capital, sunk at 10 per 
cent 1,000/., floating at 5 per cent 1,800/., in all 28002. at 190/.; wages, 144/. ; 
total expenditure, 741/. ; income, 852/.; for skill and industry, 111/.  [Esti- 
mated loss on grain alone, 147/.] 

4. Mr. Thomas Sadler, of Norton Mains in Mid Lothian, gives the state- 
ment for a 400 imperial acre farm, on the four-course shift; rent, 900/.; in- 
terest on sunk and floating capital, 240/.; total yearly expenditure, 2,037/. ; 
income, 2,324/.; profit, 287/. [Estimated loss, 4907. 

5. Mr. John Gibson, of Woolmet, a first-class farm of 320 acres, Scotch, 
within five miles of Edinburgh, on an average of ten years: rent, 1,440/. ; 
interest at 10 per cent on 1,500/. sunk capital, and 5 per cent on 2,000/. 
floating, total 3,500/. at 250/.; wages (aggregate of several items) 602/. ; 
total expense, 4,025/. ; income, 4,132/.; profit, 106/. [Estimated loss, 603/.] 

The loss set down in these accounts is speculative ; but there is 
no just reason to doubt the general fairness of the facts stated as 
to the past. It will be observed, however, that the accounts all 
keep the item of capital distinct from profit ; which is fair enough, 
as capital may often be borrowed. Yet it is also to be observed, 
that in retail trade—which farming at present resembles more 
nearly than the trade of a manufacturer or merchant—the yearly 
income from the very moderate capital invested would not be 
thought contemptible, especially when combined with healthful 
avocations, and the facilities for getting food off the land. To the 
foregoing let us add the account cited by the Economist— 

6. Mr. George Robertson states the produce and expenditure of a farm of 
253 imperial acres, on the eleven-shift rotation : rent, 494/. ; labour, (wages 
with a few allowances,) 258/.; total expenditure, 1,004/.; income, 1,204¢. ; 
profit and interest on capital, (not distinguished,) 2007. 

The claim of the forty farmers cited by Blackwood is protection, 
to keep up prices, and so keep up profits to the old level; for no 
practicable reduction of rent or increased industry, it is contended, 
can compensate for the anticipated fall in prices. In order to esti- 
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mate the effect of this policy, let us present in a different form the 
manner in which the proceeds are divided, according to the fore- 
going accounts. 


 § 3. 4. 5. 6. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Proceeds..... 1,956 .. 2,015 .. 852 .. 2,324 .. 4,132 .. 1,204 
ee 800... 800 .. 262 .. 900 1,440 494 
Capital....... 400... ae 240... 250 200 
Management... 106 ~~, BD xc TD cc 237 ~«t«wsia‘ OD i clattng 
Wages ....... , 09 ® 1 MO .. 7 «« GB ws 
Estimated loss 518 .. l4l_ .. 147 490 603 


The farmer is actively engaged in the work of production; the 
capitalist may simply lend the money by a stroke of his pen, but 
he risks the loss of his money. The landlord lends his land, and 
risks some (temporary) damage to his land. It will be observed 
how much the largest share of the produce goes to the landowner ; 
next, to the capitalist. The wages are put forth distinctly in very 
few of the accounts; but the hand-labourer obtains littl » indeed. 
Under protection, skill and industry obtained far less than capital 
and rent. Of course, if free trade should entail an immediate loss, 
farmers will not continue their calling; landlords will not suffer 
farms to go out of cultivation: the returns of capital are fixed by 
the laws of the general trade, and may not be much altered by one 
trade; the estimated loss, therefore, plus some amount to remune- 
rate the farmer for his skill and industry, will ultimately have to 
come out of the rent. There appears to be a margin for such a pur- 
pose. In all the accounts the “ public burdens” form a very small 
item—50/. or under; so that reduction of burdens could not do 
much. If we judge by these accounts, protection has not secured 
anything but a small and precarious return to the agriculturist : it 
has not been needed to compensate the small burden of rates and 
taxes; but it has maintained a system under which rent swallows 
up the profits of farming, and reduces the manufacturer of agri- 
cultural produce to the position of a mere foreman or ganger under 
a firm that consists wholly of a sleeping partner, the landlord. It 
is plain also, on the face of these accounts, that the farmer can 
scarcely augment wages. 

We are not without demonstrations on the part of the landlords. 
Sir Robert Peel's letter to his tenantry may be accounted the ma- 
nifesto of a landlord distinguished among his class for available 
wealth, prudence, the liberality of clearsightedness, and for being 
pledged to fit his position with the Free-trade policy established 
by himself. He proposes, in brief, to let his tenants revise their 
bargains; and to spend 20 per cent of his current rents in im- 
provements. Is that enough? Until farmers be more educated, 
it is not likely that they will depart very much from established 
routine, which is indeed the guide of understandings slow from 
want of cultivation: the proposal to revise the bargains, therefore, 
has no great present force. The other part of the proposition 
amounts to this: Sir Robert Peel will reduce his rents by 20 per 
cent, on condition that the sum be laid out on the improvement of 
his estate ; in other words, if tenants spend their capital, or borrow 
it, for the purpose of keeping up rents in future, the landlord will 
waive a fifth of his rent for the present. Look at Blackivood’s 
anti-rent demonstration, and ask if that is enough ? 

But indeed, you may look to an authority which will have much 
greater weight with Sir Robert Peel and Free-trade agriculturists 
—that of Mr. Huxtable. His recent pamphlet* is intended to 
show how, by a scientific system of high farming, the farmer may 
make a profit with wheat at 5s. the bushel and meat at 5d. the 
pound: but we see that among his caleulations he assumes rent 
at 1/. on the acre producing 32 bushels of wheat, or ds. a quarter 
out of 40s. The writer in the Heonomist says, on the strength of 
Mr. Robertson’s account- 

“The above shows as clear as figures can make it, that when wheat sold at 
45s. the bushel, one of the most experienced farmers and land-valuers in 
Scotland concluded that 17s, 9¢. was not too much to claim as rent for hi 
employer.” 


And Mr. Huxtable touches with the boldness and candour of a | 


truly scientific mind on the same point— 
* Though I will not make the invidious statement that farmers have not 


sufficient capital, I do not hesitate to express my belief that generally their | 


farms and homesteads are too often wanting in the requirements of high 
cultivation. But on every side the tenant-farmer exclaims, * Rents are too 
high.’ I think so too, in most cases, unless in former years they have been 
much too low,—too high, that is, considering the very imperfect accommoda- 
tion farms offer for making a maximum return from the products. But no 
reasonable reduction of rents can meet the ditierence of prices, unless there 
be a change in the system of farming, or great increase of crops. In most 
eases, the amount which is sought as an abatement of rent is that which, for 
the good of all parties, should be spent in multiplying the powers and expa- 
bilities of the farm; not in raising costly edifices, the pride of the estate 
and admiration of the amateur,—for these cannot be carried out extensively 
on any property, and the case is urgent, and will not brook the delay of 
years, Cheap miterials are at hand: there are on almost every firm trim- 


mings of plantacions and hedge-rods for roofs, straw for covering, larch poles | 


for posts, and wattle or furze for walls.” 


Now the question is, whether the farmer, crushed under a long- | 


enduring system of bad farming, described by Mr. Huxtable, and 


of high rents, admitted by the same writer, is in a position to com- | 


mand more capital ; also, whether the capital accorded by landlords 
in the shape of pretermitted rents will be suflicient; also, whether, 
if it were so, the farmer can, on the sudden, be cultivated as to 
his understanding up to the point necessary for apprehending the 
Huxtable philosophy, and confiding in it so as to earry it out 
heartily and ably; also and furthermore, whether, if those ques- 
tions be answered in the negative, landlords must not be prepared 
to take upon themselves a much larger share of the “ estimated 
loss” than they now spontaneously and temporarily accept in the 

* “The ‘Present Prices,’ by the Reverend] A. Huxtable, Reetor of Sutton 
ao. Dorset.” A brochure of which Mr. Ridgway is the Loudon dis- 

utor. 


shape of the said pretermitted rents ; also and finally, whether, if 
that be the case, they had not better, deliberately and sponta. 
neously, provide for such inevitable liability by suitable mea- 
sures, cither in the shape of revising personal expenditure, of pro- 
curing legislative sanction to proportionate readjustment of bur- 
dens made on old terms and no longer maintainable, or the like 
Without in any degree presuming the conclusion, we may take it 
as manifest that these are questions which press for consideration 
and that they ought to be settled with deliberate foresight, rather 
than left to the chapter of accidents. To that end, the first ste 

would be, to abandon this idle multiplication of ex-parte state- 
ments for and against particular interests or particular policies of 
the past; and in lieu of that “damnable iteration,” to bring toge- 
ther the several interests and the representatives of future poli- 
cies, in order that they may compare notes and take counsel in 
determining the principles of the least mischieyous and most bene- 
ficial course in our onward progress. 








THE CHURCH LITIGANT. 
THREE eases are before the public just now, which illustrate what 
we said the other day as to the mischief that the Established 
Church sustains through the small conflicts into which it is be- 
trayed by some of its servants. Conflict is bad in itself, worse 
when it turns upon smallnesses, and worst of all when great bodies 
and great interests are involved in the squabble upon smallnesses, 

One case is that of the Bishop of Exeter versus Gorham; a 
chronic irritation kept up in the public view. 

The second is a dispute between the Reverend Mr. Powell, the 
Vicar of Cirencester, and Mr. Thornton, Scripture Reader under the 
Gloucestershire Seripture Readers’ Society. The turning-points of 
the tale may be told ina few words. Mr. Powell is said to be 
Tractarian, the Society is Evangelical, and pronounced by him to 
be “schismatical.” Mr. Thornton, newly appointed, made a com- 
plimentary call upon the Viear; who exhorted him not to act 
under the Society—a set of “dangerous men.” Mr. Thornton 
persevered; till at last, on a communion Sunday, Mr. Powell 
refused to administer the sacrament to him. Mr. Thornton re- 
monstrated, the Society remonstrated; but the Vicar insisted. 
He could not say anything against Mr. Thornton’s personal cha- 
racter, but subjected him to a course of harassing examination 
which implied a charge of heterodoxy, investigating the eatechu- 
men as to the nature of baptism, the office of the minister of bap- 
tism, the fate of childven who die without baptism, and the like. 
It is just the Gorham case inverted, in a different diocese ; with a 
Viear and a Scripture Reader in lieu of a Bishop and a clergyman. 
In the Gloucestershire case an appeal was made to the Bishop; 
the Bishop held a private conversation with Mr. Powell; and that 
gentleman, with the manifest reluetance of a hesitating delay, ad- 
ministered the sacrament. Here the Vicar betrays the Establish- 
ment into a quarrel with an humble layman, into which some of 
the protoundest and abstrusest doctrines of the Chureh are dragged 
as pretexts for an oppressive use of the clerical discretion; obedi- 
ence to episcopal authority is tarnished by unconcealed reluctance ; 
and the holy office is tarnished, not only by mundane feeling, but 
by the ill fecling of enmity. 

The same portion of the Church service has been the occasion 





| 

| for more dissension. 

| “ Another subject of anxiety and trouble,” says the London correspondent 

| of the Oxford Chronicle, * has arisen in the recent revival in some of the 

| West-ond churches of the evce common and orthedox prac tice of having the 
candles on the altar lighted during the time of the communion service, About 

| the legality and propriety of having candles at all, there is no question. 

Nay, it is admitted that they are not only allowed, but enjoined by the ca- 
}nons. But they a the Bishop of the diocese contends, to be lighted ; 
| and his Lordship, it is said, has prohibited their being lighted. In some in- 
| stances the prohibition has been complied with; but in one instance, at 
| least, that has come te my knowledge, lights have continued to be used 
| during the communion at mid-day; and the clergyman so persisting in the 
practice is prepared, it is reported, to try the point in the Court of Arches, 
| under a strong conviction of the legality end duty of the practice.” 

The candles are symbolical, and a due propriety in the symbol is 
of course desirable; but imagine a war about the lighting or not 
lighting of a candle! 

It is not the correctness of any doctrine at issue to which we 
are calling attention, nor do we presume to say that any of the 
litigants are wrong to uphold their own conscientious convictions ; 
but what we maintain is, that it is most untoward for the Chureh 
to be incessantly stirred by these technical disputations, especially 
when they appear before the public as the most tangible signs of 
| clerical activity. if the clergy were engaged in some vreat move- 
| ment to restore religious influences to our polity and daily life,—a 
| movement based, not upon doetrinal points which provoke only 
| 
| 


discord, but upon broad fundamental doctrines that evoke only 
assent and aecord,—then their activity in these smaller and more 
doubtful enterprises would be less untoward. But activity in the 
| one is contrasted with supineness in the other. A church whose 
truths are made to turn in the public sight upon a question of candle- 
snufling and attested by the attempt to martyrize Seripture Readers, 
is placed by her servants in the most precarious position of all. 





It is inferred in Paris, that M. Guizot, like M. Thiers, has come over to 
Legitimacy. At the Academy of Sciences, on Tuesday, he read an essay 
on “the Restoration of the Stuarts.” There was an unusually large au- 
dience. He made no direct allusion to an analogous project for his owa 
country, but manifestly pointed at Henri Cinq. Paris gossip also avers 
Louis Philippe has declared himself much annoyed at M. Salvandy’s Le- 
gitimist leanings; though he looks to Legitimacy as the best thing to Te- 
trieve France, and regards the prolongation of the Presidency as a weak 
and ephemeral expedient. 
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TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 





Iris a remarkable circumstance, and perhaps shows the practical 
character of the people, that while the Americans fail altogether 
in mere belles lettres, they excel in more practical literature. Among 
the myriads of their versifiers they have not produced an original 

t. The only novelist of originality, or even of mark, is Cooper ; 
and his school—the manner in which he plans and conducts his 
stery, #8 well as his general treatment—is European ; his novelty 
arises from the novelty of his subject, rather than from any ori- 
ginal conceptions of his own. Even in delineation of manners, 
reflections on social morals, and all that class of light literature 
which takes the form of essays, sketches, tales, no original writer 
has appeared, nor any very notable one except Washington Irving. 
Irving’s model, however, was English ; and the greater part of his 
best works was European, not only in style but in subject. 

In matters more directly practical this deticiency is reversed. If 
the Americans have not produced a Boerhaave, a Hunter, a Laen- 
nec, they have contributed their share to medical and surgical sei- 
ence. In jurisprudence and municipal law they have rivalled 
Europe. But it is in the literature of history that the Americans 
are most distinguished. Besides historical biographies, and histori- 
cal collections, that equal those of any other people when the short 

riod of their national existence is borne in mind, as well as 
several histories of a respectable character, they have Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Washington Irving, who, if not original in their class, 
are eminent of their class, combining extensive research with high 
literary excellence. 

To this trio Mr. George Ticknor must now be added. With 
the qualities we have just mentioned he combines greater novelty 
of subject, and consequently supplies a more useful book than the 
Life of Columbus, the Conquests of Mexico and Peru, or even than 
the History of the United States; since these stories were already 
accessible, which is more than could be said of the history of Spanish 
literature. The subject had not been treated sutticiently by Bou- 
terwek, or Sismondi; and by English writers not at all, except in 
detached portions. A history of it was therefore wanted ; not only 
for the general use of such books, but because few Englishmen 
study Spanish without a purpose. At the same time, the language 
and literature of Spain have so many remarkable features, that 
every one who aspires to literary knowledge should be acquainted 
with their outlines. 

The Spanish language was one of the earliest formed and eom- 
pleted in modern Europe, and Spain was the first country to pos- 
sess a really national literature. Like other precocious children, 
however, shic stopped short, and, with the exception of Don 
Quixote, never afterwards produced a work that obtained a popu- 
lar European reputation and by operating upon the European 
mind assisted in the formation of character or the advance of civi- 
lization. Italy, France, England, and at a later date Germany, 
have not only produced works in every department of literature 
of a higher intrinsic merit, but those works have possessed that 


general character which, by their influence upon the minds of 


authors, has indirectly enriched and varied the literature of other 
nations, or operated ‘still more directly by means of translations. 
The cause of this may be ascribed to various circumstances: the 
Southern and isolated position of Spain; the destruction of ancient 
freedom and the establishment of despotism by Charles the Fifth, 
so quickly after the downfall of the last Moorish kingdom; the 
restraint upon men’s minds exercised by the Inquisition ; and 


last, but not least, the proud, bigoted, self-conecited character of 
the Spaniard, who, acknowledging no equal in anything, would of 


course learn nothing from any one. 

The date of the tirst Spanish document is 1155; and the lan- 
guage itself, as distinct from the barbarous Latin that arose after 
the fall of the Roman power, is supposed to be only fifty years 
earlier. The great epic ballad poem The Cid was composed within 
a hundred years of this formation of the language,—that is, before 
the year 1200 at the latest, while some authorities fix it half a 
century earli: r. Castilian prose rapidly followed, and was dis 
played in works of structure, utility, and even learning, at a 
time when the rest of Europe was sunk in barbarism, at least as 
regarded vernacular literature. Alfonso the Wise was born in 
1221, ascended the throne in 1252, and died in 1284: during his 
father’s reign the laws of the Visigoths were translated into Cas- 
tilian, and it is supposed that Alfonso was ‘personally engaged 
in the work. Under his own reign the Bible was translated; and 
he produced between 1256 and 1265 the celebrated Partidas, a 
code of laws with a primitive commentary, ostensibly argumenta- 
tive and hortative, but frequently descriptive of the manners of 
the age. As rn gards style, the Partidas not only formed or rather 
embodied the genius of the Castilian tongue, but continued to be 
superior in diction to anything that was produced for several 
centuries. As a body of law it is still authoritative both in 

ain and her former dependencies. Dunham observes, that “if 

the other codes were banished, Spain would still have a re- 
spectable body of jurisprudence ;_ for we have the experience of a 
respectable advocate in the Royal Tribunal of Appeals for assert- 
ing, that during an extensive practice of twenty-nine years, 
scarcely a case occurred that could not be virtually or expressly 
decided by the code in question.” Mr. Ticknor says, that “it is 

* History of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. In three volumes. Pub- 
lished by Murray. 





in fact a sort of Spanish common law, which, with the decisions 
under it, has been the basis of Spanish jurisprudence ever since; 
and becoming in this way a part of the constitution of the state in 
all Spanish colonies, it has from the time when Louisiana and Flo- 
rida were added to the United States, become in some cases the 
law in our own country: so wide may be the intluence of a wise 
legislation.” 

Don John Manuel, the nephew of Alfonso the Wise, was born 
in 1282, and died in 1347; and was a man of action, as well as an 
author. He abridged the Chronicle of his uncle, wrote poems, 
treatises, and what we should now call essays ; but his great claim 
to consideration arises from his having originated Spanish prose 
fiction, and in the Conde Lucanor anticipated the framework and 
manner of Boccaccio, however he might fall below him in genius. 
Contemporary with Don John—1330-1350—was the Arch-priest 
Hita; who seems to us to have satirized the vices and immoralities 
of priests and nuns under the guise of an autobiography, and though 
he cannot be said to have originated satirical fiction, since it perhaps 
was never altogether lost sight of from the time of Petronius or 
even Lucian, the Arch-priest appears to have given it a more 
consistent form than was found in the Fabliaux, and to have adapted 
it to the Spanish character. He was followed by Don Pedro Lopez 
de Ayala, who died in 1407; and whose chronicle is the best and 
completest authority for the reigns of Pedro the Cruel, his bastard 
brother Henry the Second, John the First, and Henry the Third. 
This, however, is but a small part of his praise: he is entitled 
to be considered the first modern original historian—the first man 
of rank and action who took up his pen to record a continuous 
story of the events in which he was engaged and the characters 
of the actors, and to do it with the cool judgment of a man of 
the world. In ballad literature Spain was preéminent, perhaps 
unrivalled. Although the time of the composition of the earlier 
ballads is unknown, and the names of their authors have perished, 
there is little question that the ballad itself is as ancient as 
The Cid, if not older; going back to a period coeval with the 
Norman Kings of England. In point of merit the Spanish 
ballads surpass those of our own country: having less coarse- 
ness and yulgarity of tone and style, more directness and con- 
densation in the narrative, with more vraisemblance in the story, 
and more genuine mannuers—in short, being altogether more ballad- 
like. The Cid rises occasionally to an almost Homeric pieturesque- 
ness and eyen force. The following picture of the quarrel between 
the followers of the Cid and of his sons-in-law is like a seene from 
the Odyssey. The insolence of the retainer and the loyalty of the 
feudal vassal are admirably depicted ; and the retainer is the type 
of classes yet existing. Frere, however, seems to have somewhat 
improved the original ; which was hardly to have been looked for. 

“Azur Gonzalez was entering at the door, 
With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 
With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 
Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 
He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink. 
‘What ho! my masters, your spirits seem to sink ! 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz of Bivar ? 
Has he been to Riedivirna, to besiege the windmills there ? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll? or is that practice past ? 
Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the last >’ 
Munio Gustioz rose and made reply— 
‘ Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie > 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray ; 
There is no honour in your heart, nor truth in whet you say ; 
You cheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to betray 
Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy! 
False to all mankind, and most to Ged on high, 
I shall foree you to confess that what I say is true.’ 
Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwixt these two.” 

The preparation for the combat of necessity has not so much 
spirit; but it is curious for its precision and information, and 
shows how little like a genuine ballad are the modern reproduc- 
tions. 

* The heralds and the King are foremost in the place. 

rhey clear away the people from the middle space 

They measure out te lists, the barriers they fix, 

They point them out in order, and explain to all the six— 

* If you are forced beyond the line where they are fixed and traced, 

You shall be held as conquered and beaten and disgraced.’ 

Six lances’ length on either side an open space is laid ; 

They share the tield between them, the sunshine and the shade. 

Their oftice is performed; and from the middle space 

The heralds are withdrawn, and leave them face to face. 

Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion ; 

Opposite, on the other side, the lords of Carrion, 

Earnestly their minds are fixed each upon his foe. 

Face to face they take their place, anon the trumpets blow; 

They stir their horses with the spur, they lay their lances low ; 

They bend their shields before their breasts, their face to the saddle- 
bow 

Earnestly their minds are fixed each upon his foe. 

lhe heavens are overcast above, the carth trembles below ; 

The people stand in silence, gazing on the show.” 

The first printed collection of ballads is in 1511. Some of them 
are by known authors, and must have been written between 1450 
and 1500, Others are more ancient. The fifteenth century was 
not, however, so distinguished as the two preceding centuries for 
works of character, or for writers who originated a new class of 
literature, except it be the courtly school and a sort of imitation of 
the Provengals. ‘Towards the close of the century, however, ap- 
peared La Celestina, Whatever this piece may be called, however 
long and rude its structure, and however coarse and profli- 
gate its sentiments and language, it was in reality a modern drama, 
nearly a century before any other country possessed one. It con- 
tained too the germ of that bustle and intrigue which subsequently 
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formed the Spanish comedy, and either in “adaptation” or imita- 
tion influenced the drama of what was formerly civilized Europe,— 
that is, Italy, France, and Great Britain. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century appeared the Lazarillo de Tormes of Mendoza ; 
which also gave to Europe a t for the novel of knavery and 
low adventure. The highest and most artistical form is exhibited 
in Gil Blas ; but so congenial is the subject to the facts of modern 
life, that no generation, perhaps no decade, passes without a repro- 
duction of the idea in some form or other. With Lazarillo de 
Tormes Spanish literature may be said to have stopped short or 
declined, except in the instance of Don Quixote, just at the time 
when other nations were arising to the race. Quevedo has given 
us a houschold phrase, in “ Hell is paved with good intentions.” 
The names of Lope de Vega and Calderon are familiarized to the 
eye if not the mouth; but they are only read in the original by a 
few scattered scholars; while the occasional translations of par- 
ticular plays have, we believe, “ dropped still-born from the press.” 
Either Spain has not produced a work of that a character 
which is emphatically denominated classic,—one whose basis, 
whatever the forms may be, is universal nature, whose characters 
are types of mankind in general, whose lessons of lif ~pply to all 
circumstances, and whose execution is as faultless ana finished as 
the failings of man’s nature and language permit literary execution 
to be,—or else there is a luck in literature, and Spain has not been 
lucky enough to become a fashion. 

For this reason, a history of Spanish literature is a desideratum 
to England, apart from the general utility of such works when 
well executed; and Mr. Ticknor’s history is as well executed as 
we are entitled to expect such a book to be. It is a labour of love 
and of time; Mr. Ticknor’s first studies in Spanish literature 
were commenced upwards of thirty years ago, at Madrid, and have 
been continued with increasing zest to the present day. In the 
pursuit of his studies, and the formation of his collection, he has 
enjoyed the assistance of many Spaniards of literary eminence, as 
well as of his countrymen Irving and Prescott. These external 
aids, however, are of little consequence without natural aptitude, 
and Mr. Ticknor is in himself well qualified for his task. His 
critical taste and acumen are good, with a leaning to the favour- 
able side: he is not only well read in Spanish literature, but in 
the collateral lines of French and English crities and German scho- 
lars. In the important matter of scale he is more judicious than 
many other writers; giving a sufficient account of the author or the 
book without drawing it out to an undue length. Sometimes we 
may hear more about a minor writer than we care to know; = 
haps fuller specimens of the earlier authors, especially the ballad- 
writers, might have been desirable ; and the account of the writers 
on newly-discovered America is bald: but on the whole, the 
management of this part is sound. The plan is well digested, and 
well arranged, both to facilitate the reader’s inquiry and to classify 
the materials. The division is by epochs; which, though in some 
sense dynastic, distinctly enough mark the literary characteris- 
ties of Spain. The first period extends from the origin of the 
language to the end of the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
circa 1150-1516. The next begins with the accession of the house 
of Austria under the Emperor Charles, and closes with its extine- 
tion in 1700, when the death of Charles the Second plunged Eu- 
rope into the war of the Succession. The third embraces Spanish 
letters under the house of Bourbon until the invasion of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. These grand divisions are judiciously subdivided, ac- 
cording to the class of the literature,—as chronicles, ballads, the 
drama; unless where the weight and character of a particular 
writer supersedes the school in the person of the master,—as in 
the case of Alfonso the Wise for an early period, Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega fora later day. Besides the more direct literary mat- 
ter, the subject naturally gives rise to a description of the manners 
that the books illustrate, and involves some account of the age it- 
self, while a notice of the author is mostly desirable and frequently 
indispensable. Thus the literary history is varied by pictures of 
the age, sketches of the more striking parts of Spanish story, and 
a pretty complete gallery of Spanish authors. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the author's style are clear- 
ness, precision, and propriety. There is no redundancy of words, 
no possibility of mistaking his meaning ; the reader is never delayed 
by involved or encumbered sentences; and the diction varies sufli- 
ciently with its subject to avoid monotony. If Mr. Ticknor does 
not rise to high eloquence, he is equal to his theme, and he rarely 
or never falls into that rather stilted rhetoric from which few of 
his countrymen are altogether free, especially when dealing with 
chivalrous subjects. It might perhaps be critically objected that 
his book is rather an historical review of Spanish literature than in 
strictness a history ; but such would be a theoretical objection. If 
the work has not the condensed and comprehensive elevation of 
history, it is more useful and informing than that species of compo- 
sition can ever become when its subject matter is books. In 
such case the reader must altogether rely upon his author. Mr. 
Ticknor enables him to judge for himself, so far as it is practicable 
to do so. The critical reviewer, indeed, is not altogether free from 
the fault of raising the relative and occasionally the absolute merit 
of his authors too high. This, however, is so difficult to avoid that 
we can conceive no other method than a structural arrangement, 
assisted by mechanical means. The originators or principals of a 
class or school might be considered singly, and the others follow in 
a smaller type. fe however, there is to be any notice of a writer, 


anything beyond a summary characteristic and dismissal, it is al- 
most impossible to avoid some exaggeration of his attractive if not 
of his abstract merit. 








A work like this suffers by extracts, that must be taken in smal] 
portions; because it is not in its parts that the value or character 
of the book consists. Our quotations must therefore be looked 
upon as specimens of manner, or the sort of matter, rather than 
anything else. The following is Mr. Ticknor’s criticism on The 
Cid, after describing its story. 

“The story of the poem constitutes the least of its claims to our notice. In 
truth, we do not read it at all for its mere facts, which are often detailed with 
the minuteness and formality of a monkish chronicle; but for its living pic- 
tures of the age it represents, and for the vivacity with which it brings up 
manners and interests so remote from our own experience, that, where the 
are attempted in formal history, they come to us as cold as the fables of 
mythology. We read it because it is a contemporary and spirited exhibition 
of the chivalrous times of Spain, given oceasionally with an Homeric simpli- 
city altogether admirable. Vor the story it tells is not only that of the most 
romantic achievements, attributed to the most romantic hero of Spanish tra- 
dition, but it is mingled continually with domestic and personal details, that 
bring the character of the Cid and his age near to our own sympathies and 
interests. The very language in which it is told is the language he him- 
self spoke, still only half developed; disencumbering itself with difficulty 
from the characteristics of the Latin; its new constructions by no means es- 
tablished ; imperfect in its forms, and ill furnished with the connecting par- 
ticles in which resides so much of the power and grace of all languages; but 
still breathing the bold, sincere, and original spirit of its times, and showin 
plainly that it is struggling with success for a place among the other wil 
elements of the national genius. And finally, the metre and rhyme into 
which the whole poem is cast are rude and unsettled: the verse claiming to 
be of fourteen syllables, divided by an abrupt ceesural pause after the eighth, 
yet often running out to sixteen or twenty, and sometimes falling back to 
twelve; but always bearing the impress of a free and fearless spirit, which 
harmonizes alike with the poct’s language, subject, and age, a 80 gives to 
the story a stir and interest, which, though we are separated from it by so 
many centuries, bring some of its scenes before us like those of a drama.” 

Don John Manuel, regent, warrior, and statesmen, was ve 
particular in having his works fairly transcribed, (though his la- 
bour was in vain, for the manuscripts are lost or imperfect); and 
he gives this quaint story as a reason for it. 

* *Tn the time of King Jayme the First of Majorca,’ says he, ‘ there was a 
knight of Perpignan, who was a great Senhaieen and made brave songs 
wonderfully well. But one that he made was better than the rest, and 
moreover was set to good music; and people were so delighted with that 
song, that for a long time they would sing no other. And so the knight 
that made it was well pleased. But one day, going through the streets, he 
heard a shoemaker singing this song; and he sang it so ill both in words 
and tune, that any man who had not heard it before would have held it to 
be a very poor song and very ill made. Now when the knight heard that 
shoemaker spoil his good work, he was full of grief and anger, and got down 
from his beast and sat down by him. But the shoemaker gave no heed to 
the knight, and did not cease from singing; and the further he sang the 
worse he spoiled the song that knight had made. And when the knight 
heard his good work so spoiled by the foolishness of the shoemaker, he took 
up very gently some shears that lay there and cut all the shocmaker’s shoes 
in pieces, and mounted his beast and rode away. 

* *Now when the shoemaker saw his shoes and beheld how they were 
cut to pieces, and that he had lost all his labour, he was much troubled, and 
went shouting after the knight that had done it. And the knight answered, 
‘ My friend, our Jord the King, as you well know, is a good king and a 
just: let us, then, go to him, and lct him determine as may seem right the 
difference between us.’ And they were agreed to do so. And when they 
came before the King, the shoemaker told him how all his shoes had been 
cut in pieces and much harm done to him. And the King was wroth at it, 
and asked the knight if this were truth. And the knight said that it was, 
but that he would like to say why he did it. And the King told him to say 
on. And the knight answered, that the King well knew that he had made 
a song—the one that was very good and had good music; and he said that 
the shoemaker had spoiled it in singing; in proof whereof he prayed the 
King to command him now to sing it. And the King did so, and saw how 
he spoiled it. Then the knight said, that since the shoemaker had spoiled 
the good work he had made with great pains and labour, so he might spoil 
the works of the shoemaker. And the King and all they that were there 
with him were very merry at this, and laughed; and the King commanded 
the shoemaker never to sing that song again, nor trouble the good work of 
the knight; but the King paid the sheemaker for the harm that was done 
him, and commanded the knight not to vex the shoemaker any more. 

“*And now, knowing that I cannot hinder the books I have made from 
being copied many times, and seeing that in copies one thing is put for an- 
other, either because he who copies is ignorant, or because one word looks 
so much like another, and so the meaning and sense are changed without 
any fault in him who first wrote it; therefore I, Don John Manuel, to avoid 
this wrong as much as I may, have caused this volume to be made, in which 
are written out all the works I have composed; and they are twelve.’ ”’ 

The following passage on the present popular estimation of 
Spanish ballads, is an example of the living spirit the author can 
at fitting times throw into his work. 

‘But, besides what the Spanish ballads possess different from the popular 
poetry of the rest of Europe, they exhibit, as no others exhibit it, that nation- 
ality which is the truest element of such poetry everywhere. They seem, 
indeed, as we read them, to be often little more than the great traits of the old 
Spanish character brought out by the force of poetical enthusiasm ; so that, if 
their nationality were taken away from them, they would cease to exist. This, 
in its turn, has preserved them down to the present day, and will continue to pre- 
serve them hereafter. The great ilies ene: such as the Cid, Bernardo del 
Carpio, and Pelayo, are even now an essential portion of the faith and poctry of 
the common people of Spain, and are still in some degree honoured as they were 
honoured in the age of the Great Captain, or, farther back, in that of Saint 
Ferdinand. The stories of Guarinos, too, and of the defeat of Roncesvalles, 
are still sung by the wayfaring muletecrs as they were when Don Quixote 
heard them in his journeying to Toboso; and the showmen still rehearse the 
adventures of Gayferos and Melisendra in the streets of Seville, as they did 
at the solitary inn of Montesinos when he encountered them there. In 
short, the ancient Spanish ballads are so truly national in their spirit that 
they become at once identified with the popular character that had produced 
them, and with that same character will go onward, we doubt not, till the 
Spanish people shall cease to have a separate and independent existence.” 

The poetical specimens of The Cid are from Frere’s version; 
those of the Coplas of Manrique are taken from Mr. Longfellow’s; 
the remaining poetical translations are by Mr. Ticknor. Like most 
other translations, they are often somewhat too modern in their 
spirit, preserving the ideas rather than the antique character which 
Frere has caught so well. The following version of a ballad de- 
seriptive of manners may be taken as a favourable specimen. 
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“ ¢Thus for your idle follies 
Must I suffer too, 
And, though nothing I’ve done, 
Be punished like you.’ 
* ¢0, sister Miguela, 

Your chiding pray spare ; 
That I've troubles you guess, 
But not what they are. 

* *Young Pedro it is, 
Old Juan’s fair youth; 
But he’s gone to the wars; 
And where is his truth? 
* ¢] loved him sincerely, 
I loved all he said; 
But I fear he is fickle, 
1 fear he is fled. 
* ¢TIe is gone of free choice, 
Without summons or call; 
And ‘tis foolish to love him, 
Or like him at all.’ 
* * Nay, rather do thou 
To God pray above, 
Lest Pedro return, 
And again you should love,’ 
* Said Miguela in jest, 
As she answered poor Jane ; 
* For when love has been bought 
At cost of such pain, 
* * What hope is there, sister, 
Unless the soul part, 
That the passion you cherish 
Should yield up your heart ? 
* ©Your years will increase, 
But so will your pains ; 
And this you may learn 
From the proverb’s old strains— 


« Her sister Miguela 
. Once chid little Jane, 
* And the words that she spoke 
Gave a great deal of pain. 
# ¢You went yesterday playing, 
A child like the rest ; 
And now you come out, 
More than other girls dressed. 
« ¢You take pleasure in sighs, 
In sad music delight ; 
With the dawning you rise, 
Yet sit up half the night. 
« ¢When you take up your work, 
You look vacant and stare 
And gaze on your sampler, 
But miss the stitch there. 
« ¢You’re in love, people say, 
Your actions all show it : 
New ways we shall have 
When mother shall know it. 
« ¢She ’ll nail up the windows, 
And lock up the door ; 
Leave to frolic and dance 
She will give us no more. 
 ¢Qld aunt will be sent 
To take us to mass, 
And stop all our talk 
With the girls as we pass. 
“« ¢ And when we walk out, 
She will bid our old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of what our eyes do; 
“ «And mark who goes by, 
If I peep through the blind, 
And be sure and detect us 
In looking behind. 
“ *Tf when but a child 
Love's power you own, 
Pray what will you do 
When you older are grown?’ ” 
STRACHEY’S VIRGINIA BRITANNIA.* 
THE present volume of the Hakluyt Society is not perhaps so 
generally interesting as most of its predecessors, but in a literary 
point of view it is as curious as any. Although “ William Stra- 
chey, Gent., the first Secretary of the Colony,” derived a good deal of 
matter from his own observation, he deals not at all in narrative 
or adventure, and little in the direct presentation of personal expe- 
rience. The first book of his Zistorie of Travaile is a description of 
the geographical features of Virginia, and its political divisions (if 
the word political can be applied to savage tribes); an account of 
its natural productions, tie the manners, customs, religion, insti- 
tutions, “ character of the natives, with some incidental notices 
of the proceedings of the colonists, and of the actions of men who 
are famous in the early history of the colony. The second book 
appears to be part of an historical summary of the discovery and 
colonization of British North America, from the voyages of the 
Cabots to the writer’s own time. It breaks off with the abandon- 
ment of the first attempt to found a colony in New England, near 
the river Penobscot, in 1607-8; and as it now stands would scem to 
have more properly formed an introduction than a sequel to the 
description of Virginia. It is a mere compilation, and rather bricf 
and jejune. 

Although this work has rcmained in manuscript (at Oxford and 
the British Museum) until now, Strachey appears to have been a 
person of some colonial activity in his own day, as well as a writer 
upon the subject. So little is known of him, however, that the in- 
dustry of his editor, Mr. Major, has been unable to glean sufticient 
materials on which to found a biographical notice. The place and 
time of his birth and death are unknown, as well as what family 
he belonged to; which scems singular, as we learn from his dedi- 
cation (to Bacon) that he was a member of Gray’s Inn, where some 
such particulars are usually entered. He was a man of very quaint 
and curious scholarship, especially as regards geography, history, 
and the law of nations as then understood : he was also learned in 
Latin and Greek, so much so as to argue an wniversity education ; 
but Mr. Major has doubtless searched the books of Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as of Gray’s Inn. By profession Strachey was 
a lawyer; his turn seems to have been for out-of-the-way learning 
and pedantic casuistry; Destiny as clearly made him an adven- 
turer. The allusions in his book prove him to have been in France 
and the Levant; and if the records of the original Turkey Com- 
pany are still in being, some biographical particulars might pos- 
sibly be found there. ‘The inference is clear that he had been in 
the West Indies; probable that he had visited Spain, Italy, and 
Germany; he speaks from actual knowledge of the size of 
the bears of “ Muscovia and Tartaria,”—which, however, a travel- 
ler like himself might have observed in collections. In 1610 he 
went to Virginia, as secretary to Lord Delaware; the expedition 
alTiving just in time to prevent the abandonment of the scttle- 
ment. He seems to have remained there till 1612; and on his re- 
turn he engaged in the business of colonization, of which this 
volume was one fruit: but of his subsequent career, or of the time 
or place of his death, no memorial, as Mr. Major tells us, is known. 
_ The attraction of the book is derived from circumstances in the 
life and character of the author. His description of the physical 
features and divisions of Virginia as they were nearly two cen- 
8 * The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia; expressing the Cosmographiec 
and Commodities of the Country, together with the Manners and Customes of the 
People. Gathered and observed as well by those who went first thither as collected 
by William Strachey, Gent., the First Secretary of the Colony. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscript, in the British Museum, by H. R. Major, Esq., of the 

itish Museum. Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 








turies and a half ago, in the style of the age and with the illustra- 
tion of Captain Smith’s map, have indeed an interest; though it 
will be stronger in Virginia, perhaps, than in England. The in- 
cidental indications of colonial struggles and management in those 
times, with passing remarks on names that are now the property of 
romantic history, have also attraction ; but the true interest of the 
book arises ~ is usually the case) from the writer’s mind. His ex- 
perience leads him into a frequent and not injudicious comparison 
of the people and productions of Virginia with those of other coun- 
tries; his scholarship is shown in illustrations drawn from a wide 
range of reading,—pedantic, and presented digressively, but strik- 
ing in itself, and not more pedantic than was the fashion of his 
day. The great quality of the book, however, is its earnestness 
and reality. Although there is a deal that to us seems needless, it 
was not so to the author and his age. Much of his learning may 
be false in itself, and his arguments (with our lights) unfounded; but 
the author firmly believed what he urged, ill grounded, not to say 
absurd, as some of it now appears; and in this faith consists the 
author’s strength. To those who are curious in considering cha- 
racter, William Strachey exhibits in remarkable combination the 
learned and practical character of the Elizabethan age. 

For the introduction of much of his learning and his arguments 
this reason may be alleged: his book was necessarily contro- 
versial. The settlement of colonies in America was opposed in 
those days, more vehemently than in ours, with excuses which our 
days have not when the vast results of the perseverance of Ra- 
leigh and his successors are seen. One class of these opponents, 
looking at the failure of the expeditions of Raleigh and several 
others, pronounced the country unfit for settlement, and urged 
that such schemes were Utopian and should be abandoned ; be- 
sides which, Spain had a title to the whole of North America. 
Another class stood up for the rights of the “ naturalls,” or, as we 
now phrase it, the aborigines. It was therefore the business of 
Secretary Strachey to show, on one hand, that the country was 
well qualified for colonization; that former settlements had failed 
owing to the misconduct of the settlers and that the Pope's bull, 
and the claims of Spain, where she had not discovered and settled, 
were nothing. On the other hand, he had to establish from history 
and reason, that the advent of a superior people always improved 
the inferior, and to unfold from religion the great benefit as well 
as bounden duty of converting heathens to the Christian faith. 
The following passage may be taken as an example of his general 
and historical reasoning. 

“ But yet it is injurious to the naturall inhabitants, still saye ours. Where- 
fore ? It is because yt is, nowe indeede, a most doughtie and mat([erjiall 
reason, a great piece of injury to bring them (to invert our English proverb) 
out of the warme sun, into God’s blessing; to bring them from bodily wants, 
confusion, misery, and these outward anguishes, to the knowledg of a better 
practize, and ymproving of those benefitts (to a more and ever duringe advan- 
tage, and to a civiler use) which God hath given unto them, but envolved and 
hid in the bowells and womb of their land (to them barren and unprofitable, 
because unknowne) ; nay, to exalt, as I may saie, meere privation to the high- 
est degree of perfection, by bringing their wretched soules (like Cerberus, 
from hell) from the chaynes of Sathan, to the armes and bosome of their 
Saviour: here is a most impious piece of injury. Let me remember what 
Mr. Simondes, preacher of St. Saviour’s, saith in this behalf: It is as much, 
saith he, as if a futher should be said to offer violence to his child, when he 
beats him to bring him to goodnesse. Had not this violence and this injury 
bene offred to us by the Romans (as the warlike Scots did the same, likewise, 
in Caledonia, unto the Picts), even by Julius Cysar himself, then by the em- 
m3 Claudius, who was therefore called Britannicus, and his captains, Au- 

us Plautius and Vespatian (who tooke in the Isle of Wight) ; and lastly, by 

the first lieutenant sent hither, Ostorius Seapula (as writes Tacitus in the lief 
of Agricola), who reduced the conquered partes of our barbarous iland into 
provinces, and established in them colonies of old souldiers ; building castells 
and townes, and in every corner teaching us even to knowe the powerfull 
discourse of divine reason (which makes us only men, and distinguisheth us 
from beasts, amongst whome we lived as naked and as beastly as they.) We 
might yet have lyved overgrowen satyrs, rude and untutred, wandring in 
the woodes, dwelling in caves, and hunting for our dynners, as the wild 
beasts in the forrests for their praye, prostetuting our daughters to straun- 
gers, sacrificing our childrene to idolls, nay, eating our owne childrene, as 
did the Scots in those daies, as reciteth Tho. Cogan, bachellor of phisick, in 
his booke, De Sanitate.”’ 

The manner in which Mr. Strachey had knocked about the world 
among people prompt with the hand, had familiarized him with a 
line of practice which he might not have acquired had he spent all 
his days in Gray’s Inn. His plan was to seize upon the priests, make 
short work with them, and convert chiefs and people to Chris- 
tianity after the recipe of the Reverend Mr. Simondes, preacher 
of St. Saviour’s. 

Although controversy, in spirit or in form, makes a good portion 
of the book, there is much of pure description ; which, independently 
of its own merit, has interest as being one of the few original 
sketches of the people of America by a competent observer, 
Of this more direct description we will take a geological passage, 
exceedingly just and well-reasoned for the age. 

* All the low land of South and North Virginia is conjectured to have bene 
naturally gayned out of the sea; for the sea, through his impetuous and vast 
revolution, (who knowes not,) savinge upon every coast, in some places wyns, 
and in other places looseth; and we find within the shoares of our rivers, 
whole bancks of oysters and scallopps, which lye unopened and thick toge- 
ther, as if there had bene their naturall bedd before the sea left them; like- 
wise, the fashion of the earth is in smale risinge mounts, which may well be 
supposed that the violence of the wynd hath cawsed, by dryving the light sand 
togither; moreover, the mould and sword of the earth is not two foot deepe 
all along neare the sea; and that which is, comes only by the grasse, and 
leaves of trees, and such rubbish, rotting upon it in contynuance of time ; 
for in digging but a fathome or two, we commonly find quick sand. Againe, 
under the crust of the surfage, we find not any stones nor rocks oa 
neere the high land), naie, in most places to soward, not so much as a pe 
ble-stone, which must proceed P et want of tyme, that no duration hath 
there ben wrought; besides, the water ebbs and flowes well nigh unto the 
heades of all the rivers, (I meane to the falls, unto the high land,) and the 
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natives which now people with us, on this side beneath the said falls, are 
conceaved not to have inhabited here belowe much more than three hun- 
dred years.” 

The volume is well edited, without overdoing; and Mrs. Major 
has enriched it with some clever etchings from publications con- 
temporary with Strachey, which illustrate the persons and houses 
of the then inhabitants of Virginia. 


EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN.* 

THE distinction between Thomas Carlyle and his few followers is 
that which mostly exists between originals and imitations. How- 
ever peculiar or discursive Carlyle may be, his principal subject is 
coherent, forming a definite whole and driving at a distinct object. 
If all of his suecessive works do not exhibit an advance upon their 
predecessors, (which we think they generally do,) they at least dis- 
play variety ; they are not mere repetitions. His followers, among 
whom Mr. Massive is the most conspicuous, do not possess this 
coherence, or show much substantial improvement; doing, in fact, 
little more than repeat themselves. The diction, which with Car- 
lyle is merely a mode, reflective of a cast of thought, or rather of a 
peculiar conception of ideas, is with Emerson a thing of itself, a 
substantive bemg. Hence, Carlyle has a style, odd as it may be; 
Emerson’s is more a mannerism than a style. Not the mannerism 
of habit, haste, or too much work, but a cultivated mannerism; a 
something which the writer not only sees but pronounces good. 
He not only moves in a rut, but makes the rut to move in. 

As far as regards close and pointed expression, the present book 
may occasionally exhibit an improvement upon Mr. Emerson’s for- 
mer writings. In other respects it makes no advance, if indeed it 
does not fall back. Paradox, which formerly was confined to par- 
ticular ideas, now extends to whole sections of the book ; the views, 
if not the arguments, are often vague or unsatisfactory ; and, 
except in certain passages, the composition seems to us rather in- 
ferior—there is effort without effect. 

The idea of Representative Men seems to be derived from Carlyle’s 
Hero-Worship. But in Carlyle’s book the conceptions were consist- 
ent, whatever might be thought of the logie. It may be denied that 
hero-worship is the good thing Mr. Carlyle represents it, or that the 
contemporary disposition to scrutinize heroes is so bad as he inti- 
mates. There is no doubt that Knox and Luther are hero-priests ; 
that if there be such a thing as a hero-poet, Dante and Shakspere 
are the men; that Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns, are good enough 
representatives of hero-men of letters ; that Mahomet, if we throw 
aside the idea of impostor, was a hero-prophet; and in short, as 
we remarked when noticing the book some nine years ago, Carlyle’s 
heroes were selected with profound judgment or intuitive sagacity. 
Little of either is exhibited by Mr. Boome in his “ representative 
men”: indeed, he seems to mistake his men; Napoleon does not 
represent “the man of the world,” or, as the writer explains the 
title in his text, “the popular external life and aims of the nine- 
teenth century.” Bonaparte had little in common with the man 
of the world, the business, or the practical man. He wanted the 
caution, the coolness, the measure and moderation or wariness, 
which distinguish the members of that “ tria juncta in una.” As 
little did he represent the life or aims of the nineteenth cen- 
pe even that portion of it contemporary with himself. Much 
as he hated the Jacobins, he was naa the “child and champion 
of Jacobinism,” with its reckless energy, its indifference to rights 
or agreements, its defiance of custom or precedent, and its daring 
because its ignorant audacity, which often procured it success, but 
insured its defeat when resolutely opposed. To all which quali- 
ties Bonaparte added a personal selfishness, that Jacobins do not 
always exhibit, and a childish vanity, which the party would 
have despised. Again, Shakspere, though undoubtedly a_ poet, 
was much more than a mere poct: he was a moral and social phi- 
losopher, a man of the world, and if not a statesman the reader of 
statesmen. Spenser was a better representative of the “ very poet.” 
Shakspere, so far as he was bounded, represented the English cha- 
racter in its zenith of thought, action, and speculation. Goethe 
only represents the writer by a forced definition to make him fit 
Mr. Emerson’s notions; and “the fit” is not a very good one, 
although made to order. Montaigne also represents the sceptie, 
under a definition on purpose ; which first means an Epicurean, 
and then the beau ideal of aman of thought and action. The 
two other “representative men” are Plato, the philosopher,— 
though his philosophy was of an imaginative kind; and Sweden- 
borg, “ or the mystic.” 

It may be said that the fault indicated is mere error of opinion. 
This practical result, however, is produced. The introductory pre- 
face on the general subject is of necessity paradoxical, where it has 
any bearing upon the representative man; and the “ character” 
itself is in a measure made subordinate to the writer's precon- 
ceived opinion. It is true that this cause does not operate so 
extensively as it might with a more logical genius; because Mr. 
Emerson does not always stick to his text even in exhibiting his 
man, while sometimes, in the introduction or essay to each person, 
he goes away from it almost altogether. Representative Men, 
therefore, may be described as a series of what are called “ cha- 
racters,” generally prefaced by an essay on the idea which the 
character is assumed to represent, and containing plenty of sin- 
gular or paradoxical opinions clearly expressed ; some of which are 
not very remarkable either in thought or diction, and others pos- 
sess great force and justness. 

The following is one of these. It is taken from the introductory 
remarks to “ Goethe, or the Writer,” and may be called natural re- 
porting. . 

* Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. Published by Chapman. 





——. 

“Nature will be reported. All things are engaged in writing their history 
The planet, the pebble, goes attended by its shadow. The rolling rock leayes 
its scratches on the mountain ; the river its channel in the soil; the anima] 
its bones in the stratum; the fern and leaf its modest epitaph in the coal, 
The falling drop makes its sculpture in the sand or the stone. Nota foot steps 
into the snow, or along the ground, but prints in characters more or leg 
lasting a map of its march. Every act of the man inscribes itself in the 
memories of his fellows, and in hisown manners and face. The air is full of 
sounds, the sky of tokens, the ground is all memoranda and signatures, and 
every object covered over with hints, which speak to the intelligent.” 

There is more truth here than Mr. Emerson wots of. Nature 
records as much as is needful to be known ; but there she stops, and 
does not over-record. Every falling drop may make its sculpture 
in the sand, (when it falls upon sand,) but it is obliterated ag 
quickly as footsteps in snow. Peculiar circumstances alone pre- 
serve the scratches of the rolling rock, or the bones in the stratum, 
or the fern in the coal. To be preserved, these things must occur 
at remarkable epochs, which in fact they record; all the rest pass 
away. Mementoes of littératcurs! 

The following passage is worth notice; not so much for the re- 
mark on Montaigne, as for the explanation of the grossness of the 
old writers. 

“ Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all writers: his French free- 
dom runs into grossness, but he has anticipated all censure by the bounty of 
his own confessions. In his times books were written to one sex only, and 
almost all were written in Latin; so that, in a humorist, a certain naked- 
ness of statement was permitted, which our manners of a literature addressed 
equally to both sexes do not allow. But though a Biblical plainness, coupled 
with a most uncanonical levity, may shut his pages to many sensitive read- 
ers, yet the offence is superficial. He parades it, he makes the most of it: 
nobody ean think or say worse of him than he does. He pretends to most 
of the vices; and if there be any virtue in him, he says it got in by 
stealth. There is no man, in his opinion, who has not deserved hanging 
five or six times; and he pretends no exception in his own behalf.’ 

The best or at least the most informing paper is that on Sweden- 
borg ; whose writings Mr. Emerson has been reading in the Eng- 
lish edition of his works, published by the zeal of a disciple. Mr. 
Emerson, indeed, grossly exaggerates, as is his wont, the merits of 
the mystical philosopher; but this is neutralized by the manner 
in which he is compelled to depict his subject’s faults, and which 
faults are quite inconsistent with the panegyric. The paper, how- 
ever, gives a succinct summary of Swedenborg’s life and character, 
and some notion of his works and system. ‘The following passage 
is from the opening. 

“Among eminent persons, those who are most dear to men are not of the 
class which the economist calls producers: they have nothing in their hands; 
they have not cultivated corn, nor made bread ; they have not led out a colony, 
nor invented a loom. A higher class in the estimation and love of this city- 
building, market-going race of mankind, are the poets, who, from the intel- 
lectual kingdom, feed the thought and imagination with ideas and pictures, 
which raise men out of the world of corn and money, and console them for 
the shortcomings of the day and the meannesses of labour and traffic. Then 
also the philosopher has his value, who flatters the intellect of this labourer, by 
engaging him with subtilties which instruct him in new faculties. Others 
may build cities; he is to understand them, and keep them in awe. 

“ But there isa class who lead us into another region, the world of morals 
or of will. What is singular about this region of thought is, its claim. 
Wherever the sentiment of right comes in, it takes precedence of everything 
else. For other things, I make poetry of them; but the moral sentiment 
makes poetry of me.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Atlas of Physical Geography. Constructed by Augustus Peter- 
mann, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Letterpress, embracing a General 
View of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe, by the Reverend 
Thomas Milner,’ M.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated by one hundred and 
thirty Vignettes on Wood. 

Saint Leger ; or the Threads of Life. 





Evening Thoughts. By a Physician. 
[This volume coutains a series of “ thoughts” on a great number of subjects, 
varying in length from a single sentence to an essay of several pages. To 
persons of a reflective turn this mode of composition is easy ; but the value 
of such thoughts is rarely considerable, unless they are the fragments of great 
authors preserved as “ana” or table-talk. The present book has character 
because the writer is versed in several branches of learning, metaphysical, 
scholastic, and theological; the study of which argues acquirement, the 
power of sustained application, and reflection. There are some quaint and 
curious papers worth perusal. Perhaps the book would be improved by the 
omission of the shorter passages and single sentences. Such brevity requires 
a comprehensive pith of matter and force of style, which the Physician does 
not possess, ] 
Acting Charades; 
Long Evening Short. 
G. Hine. : 
[Everybody knows that an acted charade is a pantomimic drama of three 
acts or scenes; in which the first represents, ‘ riddle-me-re”’ fashion, one 
word, the second another word, and the third scene combines the two to 
form the “whole” of the written charade. In the book before us, the first 
scene presents the company with the burlesque of a court of law ; the second 
a ship, with, as one of the indicia, a commotion of the stomach among the 
passengers ; the climax is a ** courtship,” p : : 

The volume contains nearly thirty similar scenes, deseribe | ina lively and 
funny way (for there is no speaking in an acted charade); and yet, like the 
primal comedy, leaving much to the invention of the actors. It is a hand- 
some and seasonable book for this time of holyday parties, and may be per- 
formed or perused with equal amusement. ] 

Truth is Everything; a Tale for Young Persons. 
Geldart, Author of * Nursery Guide,” &e, ; 
[The object of this juvenile tale is to impress upon young persons the um- 
portance of truth at all times and under all circumstances, by showing the 
present discomfort, the future evil consequences, and the injury to the 
personal character, that flow from fulschood however trivial, and the bene- 
tits that arise from firmness and truthfulness. The particular examples 
are well sclected to illustrate the purpose of the writer, and the scenes they 
produce are described with a lifelike spirit. There is a touch of that ten- 
deney to exaggerate cause and consequence which is found in most didac- 
tie works, and perhaps some deficiency in wholeness. TZ'ruth ts Everything 
almost stops short of an ending. ] 


A Christmas Game, to make a 


or Deeds, not Words. 
Illustrated by H. 
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Our Guardian ; a Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, Author of “ My 
Sister Minnie,” &c. In three volumes. 

[This novel exhibits Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel's wonted elegance of style and 

os, and several of the scenes are effective. There is a degree of exagge- 
ration in some of the characters, and a little tendency to tinge her story 
and its denouement with melancholy; but these traits are probably rather 
attractive than otherwise to her readers) 

Selections from the British Poets, chronologically arranged from 
Chaucer to the Present Time, under separate divisions ; with Introduc- 
tions, explaining the different species of poetry. In two volumes. 

It is difficult to make a selection from so wide a field as the British poets 

n Chaucer to the present day and not produce a valuable and readable col- 

lection of verses. Arranged chronologically, with short prefaces animated by 
taste and knowledge, the selection would furnish the materials for a summary 
history of poetry and the English language. The first category is fulfilled in 
these volumes, more especially as modern authors are freely drawn upon ; 
for the mass of the public always best relishes what is contemporary. The 
second end is not so well compassed, on account of the numerous divisions : 
there are upwards of a dozen leading classes,—as Seered, Moral, Deserip- 
tive, Pastoral, besides various subdivisions. The book is printed under the 


direction of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and of 


course is cheap. ] 

Biographical Sketches of Eminent British Poets, chronologically ar- 
ranged from Chaucer to Burns ; with Criticisms on their Works ; selected 
from the most distinguished writers. 

A companion volume to the Selections; containing a succinet account of 
the facts of the lives with critical estimates of the genius of the different 

sets, avowedly drawn from various sources. ‘This fact of compilation is 
Kiatinctly stated in the preface: the compiler, it says, “does not lay claim 
either to extensive research or original criticism; he aspires only to the 
humble merit of careful industry, 

Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry ; including an Account 
of British Connexion with the Temple of Jagannith: to which ari 
added, lighter Literary Recreations of a Critie Abroad. By William 
F. B. Laurie, Lieutenant Madras Artillery. 

Although the “ trade”? has not been so busy in the second as in the first 
week of the year, there is this simil wit) between them, that a large portion 
of the books are substantially reprints. The * prime in order and in might” 
are the new editions of Sydney Smith and of Macaulay’s Critieal and His- 
torical Essays, each sent forth by Messrs. Longman, in a more square form 
than the double-column editions of Byron, Moore, &c., but well-looking, 
compact, and perhaps more handy than their taller compecrs, They form 
a capital collection of wit and wisdom, or of brilliant composition, and contain 
probably more reading for the purchaser than any similar volumes on loftier 
themes. The second edition of Professor Harvey's work on British Algw 
embraces the pith of the new discoveries which have been made in the eight 
years that have ela; gd since the first edition was published; and besides 
minor changes, of ihe nature of revision, the work is now confined to ma- 
rine plants, while plites have been given to illustrate the genera. The 
Standard Library of Mr. Bohn vegan the new vear with the first volume of 
Woodfall’s Junius, embracing the Letters. He will add to the avowed works, 
the matter contained in the private correspondence with the Great Un- 
known’s publisher, and such information as that publisher felt himself at 
liberty to impart, as well as further speculations touching the authorship. 
Mr. Bohn has also reprinted for his Classical Library a translation of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric ; and given, if not for the first time in English, for the first 
time in a generally accessible form, the treatise on Poctry. 

Both the Directories, too, are revised re prints. The excellent Guide to 
Dublin, with its summary of the lawyers, clergymen, officials, and facts of 
Ireland, does not seem to possess any new features; but its cheapness and 
completeness are always remarkable. The Official and Legal Directory, with 
its almanack and ample diary, is a useful and very sightly volume for per- 
sons who are more concerned in public, official, or professional business, than 
in commercial affairs; while it has also features of general utility, especially 
in its street guide. The Rageed School Magazine is the collection of the 
numbers for 1849 into a volume; and forms a book full of information and 
strange and touching facts, though sometimes a little dashed by the old 
“tract” spirit. The slight publications that follow tell their own story 
sufficiently. 

The Works of the Re rere nd Sydiv y Sp ith. \ new edition. 

Critical and Historical Essays, contributed to the * Edinburgh Review.” 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. A new edition. 

A Manual of British Mavine Alga ; containing Generic ond Speeifie 
Descriptions of all the known British Species of Sea-Weeds, with 

Plates to illustrate all the Genera. By W. HL. llarvey, M.D., M.R.LA., 

&e. 

Junius: including Letters by the same Writer under other signatures, 

&e. A new and enlarged edition. By John Wade, Author of “ A 











Compendium of British History,” Ke. Volume I. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library.) 
Aristotle’s Treatise on Rhetoric, literally translated from the Greek. 


Also, The Poetic 0} Aristotle, literally translated. By Theodor 
duckley, B.A., of Christ Church. (Bolin’s Classical Library.) 
The Ragged School Union Magazine. Volume 1. 


Thom'’s Irish Almanack and Official Directory, with the Post-officc 
Dublin City and County Directory, for the year 1850, 
The Official and Legal Directs ry ¢ nd Diary, ‘for 1850, 
Poems. By Fritz and Liolett. “Second edition. 
A Manual of Parochial Institutions ; with Rules and Regulations, &e. 
By the Honourable and Reverend Samuel Best, M.A. Second edition. 
Intustratep Works. 
Roberts's Sketches in India and Nubia ; with Vistorical Deseriptions by 
William Brockedon, F.R.S.  Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Parts 
XIX, XX, and XX1. 
[The present fasciculus, containing three parts, completes this magnificent 
work. Mr. Moon takes credit, not undeservedly, for the excellent manner in 
which it has been carried out to the close—to the last, the designs of the art- 
ist, the letterpress, the lithography, and thy printing thereof, are exceuted 
without abatement from the hig‘: ‘tindard fixed at the first. Indeed, the 
present fasciculus contains one of the most remarkable productions we have 
ever seen in the way of coloured lithography. Ii is the * Approach of the 
Simoom—Desert of Gizeh”’: a black mist’ is wafted rapidly across the 
sand, tents are torn away ; the camels throw themselves upon the ground to 
avoid the hated blast; the sun, magnified to immense size, glares luridly 
through the darkness ; and the head of the Sphinx rears its recklike form as 
though the work of man consciously emulated the crag ef nature in braving 
the storm : the whole of this scene. with a surprising effect of space and won- 
derful force of colour, is accomplished by the aid of comparative ly few tints. 
erts is certainly a complete master of matter-of-fact etfects ; his diserimi- 
nating eye and certain hand give him perfect power over the whole seale of 
gradations in form and tone. The plate also is a masterpiece of lithography 
anda triumph of lithographic printing ; for in such a work the very press- 
nian must be an artist. } ; 


Lortraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. With Biogra- 
phical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. By fa. 
mund Lodge, Esq., F.S.A. In eight volumes. Volume III, (Bohn’s 
Illustrated Library.) 

PERIODICALS. 

The Germ: Thoughts towards Nature in Poetry, Literature, and Art. 
No. I. January. 

[There is a great deal more of individual notion in The Germ than the 
world is accustomed to look for in a periodical, or than is indced fitted for 
that kind of publication, which, to do any good, must represent a class of 
some kind. Poetry of the school of Tennyson, pushed to an exaggeration of 
the master’s exaggerations, occupies a good deal of The Germ; there is a long 
review of “The Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich,”” which only peculiar feelings 
would have admitted; and two papers on art, one an essay, one a story. 
There is some (uncultivated) ability and freshness, or at least strangeness, in 
the publication; but not well placed in a monthly magazine. ] 
ALMANACKES. 

Bradshaw’ s General Raiheay Directory, Shareholders’ Guide, Manual, 
and Almanack, for 1850, 

[The feature of this book, and a very valuable one, is the Shareholders’ 
Manual,—a succinct account of all the English and Foreign Railways, made 
up to the 15th December; showing the acts under which they have been 
established, the amount of capital, the various amalgamations, leases, gua- 
rantees, the nature of the liabilities, &c. It is compiled by Mr. Edwards, 
the Secretary to the Manchester Stock Exchange, from data collected in his 
official capacity. ] 

Oliver and Boyd’s Threepenny Almanack and Daily Remembraneer, 
for 1850. 

PAMPHLET. 

Christ the Resurrection and the Life ; a Sermon preached in St. George's, 
Brighton, the Sunday after the death of Adelaide the Queen 
Dowager. By the Reverend James 8. M. Anderson, M.A., one of the 
Chaplains to her late Majesty, &e. 

The Lhistinctive Excellences of our Book 
Sermon preached in Old St. Pancras Church. 
Minister. 

A Letter to the Queen on a late Court-martial. 
F.R.S., Barrister-at-law. 

To Protect Native Industry is a National Duty as well as a National 
Benefit ; a Patriotic Essay. By the Reverend IH. 8. M. Hubert, M.A, 
Vicar of Croxton, Norfolk. 

Remarks on some of Sir William Hamilton's Notes on the Works of 
Dr. Thomas Re id, &e. By C. Manstield Ingleby, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Translations from the Manchu, with the original Texts; prefaced by 
an Essay on the Language. By Thomas Taylor Meadows, Interpreter 
to H. B. M.'s Consulate at Canton. 


Praye v. A 
By G. 8. Drew, M.A, 


of Common 


By Samuel Warren, 





BIRTHS. 

On the 19th August, at Sydney, New South Wales, the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, 
of a daughter. 

On the 4th January, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Countess of Craven, 
of a son. 

On the 4th, at Cheveley Park, Newmarket, the Wife of John Fairlie, Esq., ofa 
daughter. 

On the Sth, at the Hall, Bedale, Yorkshire, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Wind- 
ham, (late Coldstream Guards,) of a son. 

On the 6th, at Eastry House, Eastry, Kent, the Wife of Captain C. H. Baker, R.N., 
of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at the Rectory, Kirkby Overblow, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rev. 
Henry Blunt, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Sunderlandwick, in the East Riding of the county of York, the Wife 
of Edward Llorner Reynard, Esq., of a son. 

On the 9th, at Thornham Hall, Suffolk, Lady Henniker, of a son, stillborn, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 8th November, at St. John’s Church, Mussoorie, Charles Hamilton Fasson, 
Esq., Fourteenth Light Dragoons, son of the late John Fasson, Esq., Assistant Se- 
cretary of Chelsea College, to Catherine Mary, eldest daughter of Brigadier-General 
Young, Commanding the Dinapore Division. 

On the Ist January, at Wideombe Old Church, Bath, Charles Langworthy Sugden, 
Esq., Lieutenant Thirty-ninth Regiment Madras Army, to Mary Charlotte Harriet, 
only daughter of the late Rev. James Camper Wright, Rector of Walkern, Herts, and 
Fellow of Eton College. 

On the 3d, at Cappane Church, county Waterford, Frederick John George White- 
head, Esq., Liewtenant Reyal Fusiliers, only son of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Whitehead, K.C.B., of Uplands Hall, Lancashire, to Frances Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., of Ballina Park, county Waterford. 

On the Sth, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Henry John Selwin, Esq., only son of 
John Selwin, Esq., Down Hall, Essex, to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 

On the 9th, at St. Mary's, Leyton, Essex, William Fowler Mountford, eldest son of 
William Taylor Copeland, Esq., M.P. and Alderman of Loudon, to Elizabeth Mary, 
daughter of John Lane, Esq., of the Grange, Leyton. 

On the 10th, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, B.A., 
son of the late Rev. Edward Thorold, Rector of Hougham-cum-Marston, Lincoln- 
shire, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of Thomas Greene, Esq., M.P., of Slyne, and 
Whittington Hall, Lancashire. 





DEATHS. 

On the 24th September, at the Island of Poo-too, the Rev. John Lowder, Episcopal 
Chaplain of Shanghai, China; in his 39th year. 

On the 15th November, at Sukker, Upper Scinde, Francis Roger Barnston Napier, 
Esq., third Bombay N.1., eldest son of the Hon. Charles Napier; in his 21st year. 

On the 31st December, at the Vines, Rochester, Mary, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Bingham, late of the Grenadier Guards; in her 73d year. 

On the 2d January, in Lower Durnford Street, Stonehouse, Sir David James Hamil- 
ton Dickson, late Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; in his 70th year 

On the 3d, in Upper Stamford Street, the Rev. Agmondisham Colclough Carr, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Andrew's, Lambeth, and late Assistant Minister of Belgrave Chapel, 

selgrave Square. 

On the 4th, the infant daughter of Viscount Nevill. 

On the 4th, in Pulteney Street, Bath, Mrs. Eliza Nooth, Relict of the late Dr, 
Nooth, M.D.; in her 90th year. 

On the Sth, at St. Catherine's, Regent's Park, the Rev. Robert William Baxter, 
B.D., the Senior Brother thereof, and Rector of St. Peter’s with Kingsthorpe, 
No thampton; in his 86th year. 

On the 7th, at Little Clacton Vicarage, the Rev. John Lawrence Kirby, Vicar of 
Little Clacton. 

On the 7th, at St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, Isaac Blake Clarke, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scots Greys; in his 76th year. 

On the 8th, in Golden Square, Pentonville, Lieutenant Waghorn; in his 49th year, 

On the 8th, at Ashwell Rectory, Rutlandshire, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Daw- 
nay; in his 71st year. 

On the 9th, at the Rectory, Turnwheel Lane, Cannon Street, the Rev. Henry 
George Watkins, M.A., forty-four years Rector of the united parishes of St. Swithin 
and St. Mary Bothaw, London; in his 85th year. 


Esq., C.B., formerly 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrrcr, Jan. 11.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet W. J. Birt to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Fenwick, who retires. 7th Drag. Guards—-Assist.-Surg. J. H. 
Llewelyn, from 44th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Thomson, who exchanges. 4th 
Reet. of Foot—Ensign F. E. Maunsell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice M*Carty, 
dec. 36th Foot—Quartermaster W. Stuart to be Paymaster, viee H. H. Carmic hael, 
who retires upon half-pay. 44th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Thomson, M.D. from 7th 





Drag. Guards, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Llewelyn, who exchanges. 54th Foot —Staff- 
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Surg. of the Second Class G. M. Webster, M.D. to be Surg. vice Dawson, dec. 67th [ gan, Liverpool—Burton and Shaen, Manchester, cotton-spinners ; first div. of 3s, lid. 
Foot—Surg. J. Morison, from half-pay 20th Foot, to be Surg. vice Sheils. Jan. 22, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester. F 
Rifle Bri gade—Sec. Lieut. and Adjt. P. Macdonald to have the rank of First Lieut. ; Scorcn SeQquEsTRATIONS.—Forbes, Glasgow, jeweller, Jan. 16, Feb. 6—M‘Bey, 
Bec. Lieut. “w. W. Knight to be First Lieut. by yuiam, vice Baldwin, who retires. | South Mean, ome farmer, Jan. 19, Feb. 16—Macdonald, Skeabost, Isle of 
lst West India Regt.—Quartermaster-Serg. W. St. Lawrence Murphy, from 46th Skye, farmer, Jan. 21, Feb. 8—Steven, Edinburgh, prov ision-merchant, Jan, 2, 
































































































































Foot, to be Ensign, with purchase, vice Stokes, promoted. Fe >. 18. 

ee ae W. J. Dorehill, = 3d —— to - Capt. wees purchase. 

Hospital Staff—S Assist.-Surg. J. Trench to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, ] INQ YyT \" 
vice Webster, appointed to the 54th Foot. P R I C E S C U R R E N T. 

Orrice or OrpNance, Jan. 9.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Capt. S. Freeth to a a wo ge ge : 
be Capt. vice Oldershaw, retired on full-pay ; Fi irst Lieut. W. Cowper to be Sec. BRITISH F U ND 8. (Closing Prices.) 

Capt. vice Freeth; Sec. Lieut. J. Murray to be First Lieut. vice Cowper. Saturd. | Monday.|Tuesday.) Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
a rE DE ——— 
3 per Cent Consols ..... enesensersas eee} shut |97fexd.| 97 97 97 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. Ditto for Account -++/97 ex d. | ‘i at mH 7 ot 
Tuesday, January 8. a . oot ot i oe - a 

Partnersuirs Disso_vep.—Saddington and Keep, St. John Street, Smithfield, Long Annuities .. — 8h & 8g 8h | 
dealers in grindery—James and Son, Helston, Cornwall, hatters—Corbould and Mar- Bank Stock, 7 per Cer 2043 2054 208 209 209 208 
tin, Villiers Street, drawers—Winsor and Morris, E xmouth, dealers in land—Birch India Stock, 10} per Ce: nt... eee shut 262exd.| 263 265 
and Bramah, Great Winchester Street, attornies— Meyer and Co. Bow Lane, furriers ; Exchequer Bills, 13d. per diem -| 62pm. | 62 6o ; 59 62 6) 
as far as regards J. Joseph—Coats and Co.—Dixon and Co. Ipswich, ironfounders— | —14ia Bonds, 4} per Cent ........------ oye.) S | BS | 101 — 
Anderson and Scorer, —— nurserymen—Freeman and Co. C oleman Street, at- FOREIGN FUNDS 
tornies—Jones and Hewitt, Derby, chemists—Hurry and Lott, Liverpool, wine-mer- . mA eS A ay glk 4 
chants—Snowden and Ness, South Shields, ship-brokers—Thrupp ey Co. Oxford Cece pepe saint ™ ore ae aw enene) 

Street, coach-builders; as far as regards A. Thrupp—Edgley and Billing, Holborn, mega -+5 p. Ct “: noes (Sterling e P. Cty 
brassfounders—Pratt and Co. Halifax, stone-masons—Prince and Bolsover, Derby, i ais ‘ot | Michigan’ i a 

wnbrokers—Spencer and Plummer, Devizes, woollendrapers—Sheri‘f and T yre, a se «Cs Mississippi (Sterling ~ o 

irmingham, die-sinkers—Fadeuille and Merat, patentees of solidified milk —itili _ 49 || New York (1858) .... -5 — | 2exa 
and Co. Worcester, British-wine-merchants; as far as regards J. Williams—Taylor Chilian. .. - —_ Ohio ...cccccceee -6 — | Wierd 
and Co. Lamb’s Conduit Street, lithographic draughtsmen—Gill and Warburton, Danish ~ 73 \ Pennsylvania . 5 83 
Manchesier, cotton-thread-doublers—Mansford and ‘Beaton, Bath, attornies—John- — (E - 553 gex d. Pe ruvian... oo 65 
son and Billington, Manchester, timber-merchants—Dunning and Stawman, Leeds, wrench a 867 | ow -” ; a — 
attornies—Walker and Lacey, Bartholomew Close, wood-type-cutters—J. J. and T. Ditto .. — 12% Beaks. a Bo lu 
W. Lee, Redbrook, Flintshire, land-agents—Melhado and Deacon, Lothbury, stock- Indiana (Ste: - — Spanish — a 1 
brokers—Bridgeman and Warburton, Manchester, commission-agents— Morton and Illinois ....... 6 — 42s || Ditto... 3 — | 37fex 
Co. Paternoster Row, diningroom-keepers—Woodcock and Cooper, Rotherham, Kentucky ~ —— |) Ditto (Passive) .......+e+eeeeeeeee _— 
masons—Peters and Lister, Ulverston, ironfounders—Oliver and Couldwell, Sheffield, Louisiana (Sterling) ......5  — 89 Ditto (Deferred). . — 
millers—Cowles and Faulke, Queen Street, Cheapside—J. R. and C. Wood, Denby Maryland (Sterling) ......: 5=— 91 Venezuela Active. .........0.ee005 29 
Dale, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers. SHARES 

Bankrupts.— WILLIAM Brprorp, Fen Drayton, Cambridgeshire, publican, to sur- (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
render Jan. 18, Feb. 23: solicitor, Hutson, Upper Clifton Street, Finsbury; official | p.nways— | Bauze— 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Epwarp Farrar, Guildford Street, apothe- rT 11} ts cm 
cary, Jan. 22, Feb. 19: solicitors, May and Sweetland, Quee n Square, Bloomsbur. nburgh and rai 27} British North Ame < — 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Cc ourt—Epwarp Errer, Totnes, victu: aller, tern Countics 7 | Colonial .. —_ 
a. 16, Feb. 12: solicitor, Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter sc goe ee + : aunt | per eeps a - eae - A 

2L1as Cocker, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer, Jan. 24, Feb. 14: solicitor, As- orth of England ......... 229 | seneee on8 Se 25 
croft, Oldham ; official assignee, Hobson, Manchester. bras ve —— West. Ireland. a | — Mpeg tse 174 

Divipenps.—Jan. 29, Brain, Winchester Place, Pentonville, copperplate-dealer— Hull and Selby .... 984 Nations} pct noe ae “= 
Feb. 1, Moody, High Street, Aldgate, tailor—Jan. 29, Lerew, late of Upper Norton Lancashire and Yorkshire od Provincial of Ireland . 45exd. 
Street, Fitzroy Square, apothecary—Feb. 1, Byers, Upper Lisson Street, victualler— Lancaster and Carlisle ........... — || Union of Australia .. ove 
Jan. 30, Smith, Louth, draper—Jan. 28, Bates, Birmingham, fac tor—Jan. 31, Fox, London Brighton and South Coast 803 || Union of London ............... — 
Charlestown, G lossop, paper-manufacturer —Feb. 1, Nightingale, Bury, brewer. London and Blackwall. .......... 33 MixEs— 

Certiricaves.— Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of oe ag North-western | 1134 ee peeaanceszoneeniasessas <e 
meeting.—Jan. 30, Busby, Wood Street, Bethnal Green, cowkeeper—Jan. 29, Foster, rae a A gee pemeeaa “A - | Suse (ae Sebe dai Be — 
St. John’s Square, ironmonger—Jan, 31, Lawton, Liverpool, auctioneer. § wn and Dov -. P ‘Cor 7 st 14 

i ’ ger n. ’ yton, i » au South-eastern and Dover . os 19} Cobre Copper. ....ccssseeeceeees BT) 

DeciaRation OF Divipenp.—Ellins, Droitwich, salt-manufacturer; first div. of South-western ............- - 62 | MIscELLANEors— 
2d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham. York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 17h «|| = Australian Agricultural. 16 

Scorcu SEQuvesTRATIONS.—Reid, Bent, Lanarkshire, farmer, Jan. 15, Feb. 5—Gray, York and North Midland ........ WS | | Camada.........-0e eee wee 26 
Edinburgh, smith, Jan. 17, Feb. 7—Brown, Edinburgh, chemist, Jan. 14, 30—Ged- | Deexs— . General Steam .......... seneees 254 
des, Edinburgh, spirit-dealer, Jan, 10, Feb. 11—Dow and White, Glasgow, drapers, East and West India Wiexd ae yee Oriental Stcam.. bed 
Jan. 14, Feb. 4—Bryce, Glasgow, architect, Jan. 11, Feb. 1. : selena. ee erersceo | So 

2 Friday, January lle be RANK OF ENGLAND. 

PartTyNersuirs Dissotvep—S. and E. Oliver, Poole, milliners—Elias and Hughes, An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Llanfwrog, Anglesey, corn-merchants—G. and C. J. Andrew, Preston, cotton-manu- Saturday, the 5th day of January 1850. 
facturers—Porter and Co. Liverpool, manufacturers of paints—Peace and Co. Shef- ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
field, manufac turers of steel files—J.and T. Wallis, Nottingham, clothiers—Nelson Notes issucd ....... Sa ee £30,267,475 Government Debt.........cess £11,015,100 
and Booth, Heanor, Derbyshire, lace-makers—Brown and Co. Macclesfield, grocers Other Securities .. . 2,984,900 
—Stoessiger and Co. Birmingham, importers of foreign manufactures—Bee jand and Gold Coin and Bullion «. 15,990,398 

Silver Bullion,.... erccccccess 277,077 


Wood, Derby, mercers—Harrison and Sale, Manchester, engravers—Hjggins and Co. 
Birmingham, ‘manufacturers of compressed wood railway pins and keys—Barrett and SenLaae tame 
Co. Truro, curriers—Clarke and Turney, Lincoln, fellmongers—Clough and Lambert, £30,267 175 































Hull, provision-merchants—Hunter and English, Bow, millwrights—Kendall and BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Co, Nottingham, tatting-manufacturers—Gray and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners ; Proprietors’ Capital ..... eu, 553,000 Government Securities, 

as far as regards L. Gray—Shaw and Co. Burnley, cotton-spinners—Johnson and seed NC aaa 3,135,837 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,375,681 

Co. Upper Lansdowne Terrace, Notting Hill, school-keepers; as far as regards R. Public Deposits” 413 Other Securities. .....++++++++. 11,691,026 

. ‘; > . ae > ’ ° 4 . Other Deposits............ oe 8 WGC 2 .cccccccces ° 20108 

and E. Johnson—Gedge and Barker, Bury St. Edmund's, printers—Ryley and Son, Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,085,169 Gold and Silver Coin 

Coventry, watch-manufacturers—Harper and Co. Cowper's Court, Cornhill, wine- ~  ?—cpaneaimatit 

merchants—Craddock and Phillott, Chapel Place, Marylebone, surgeons—Mead and £38,830 687 £38,830 687 

Sons, "Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, hat-manufacturers—Mitchell and Co. Leeds, * Including Exchequer, Savings- Ranks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 

woolien-cloth-merchants—Oatw ay and Fox, Bristol, rag-merchants—Reid and ———___— ———— 

Whiteman, Glasgow, wer-loom-cloth-manufacturers; as far as regards R. V. BULLION. Per oz. | ME TAI Per ton. 

Reid—Black and Co. ( gow, calico-printers ; as far as regards J. Scott. Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. .... £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0... 0 0 6 
Forcign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 6 Tron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 60 0 





Bankrvupts.—GeorcE Trotter, Gloucester, coachmaker, to surrender Jan. 23 

" > Fee? DS cc cvacnceasce + 0 410 Lead, British Pig..... 16 5 0.. 0 00 
Feb. 19: solic itors, May and Sweetland, Queen Square, Bloomsbury; offici: tel : Sonat’ G@umntitein tne z 
signee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —Joun Strap, Melcombe Regis, grocer, . Silver in Bars, Standard ............ 0 411g | Steel, Swedish Keg... 415 0.. 15 0 © 
March 4: solicitors, Wilde and Co. College Hill; official assignee, Mr. 










GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 11. 
s s 




















































































Coleman Street Buildings—Joux Marruews and Joun Martin, Chicheste a . . 8 
King’s Cross, drapers, Jan. 19, Feb. 28: solicitors, Reed and Co, Friday Street; | Wheat, R.New sto to RYC. oes seeee 2 Maple... Oats, Feed ,. 16tol7 
official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Joun Srvckrs, Exeter, inn- Pine ....4.+ 40—44 | Barley ° White Fine .. 17—18 
keeper, Jan. 18, Feb. 12: solicitor, Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter OM eens 38 — 40 | Malting reef Boil 7 s — Ba — 
—Henry James HinxMay, Bury, Lancashire, apothecary, Jan. 22, Feb. 12: solicitor, EURO - +55 SESS —— . waa. a 
Harper, Bury; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester “Wituiam’ Corxisn, Bristol, Super. New. 48—50 | Peas, big 4 Fine .. 22—23 
cabinet-m: ker, Jan. 24, Feb, 21: solicitor, 8: , Bristol; icial assignee, Miller, — ————$ —— —______—_ 
Bristol—Joun FREEMAN, Millbank horsesjlea Tr Jan 22, solicitors, Smith AVERAGI PRICES Or CORN | WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
and James, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, mingham—W1it1aM Dons, Por Qr. (Imperial) of England and w ales. | For the Week ending Jan. 5. 
Wolverhampton, brassfounder, Jan, 21, Feb. 16: solicitors, Foster and Gough, Wol- Wheat ... 398. 5¢ ts. Sd.) Wheat..... 408. 0d. | Rye......++- 2ds. 1d, 
verhampton ; Smith and James, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. be arley .... . Beans angie S| — an om 3 — * 98 u 
Divipenps.—Feb. 4, Slater, Preston, cabinet-maker—Feb. 4, Loisel jun. and Edan, PRD sense ~ head "8 sesecbetant io ie ich 
Hatton Garden, foreign-provision-merchants—leb. 7, Hodge, Plymouth, draper— FLOUR | PROVISIONS. 
Feb. 5, Hanbury, Shoreditch, distiller—Feb. 2, Ryder, Birmingham, jeweller—Feb. Town-made ........0.. per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per dor. 
2, Huxley, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, tailor—Feb. 2, Braithwaite, Hereford, apothe- SN AER OS 37 —40 | Carlow, 3J. 12s, to 41. 4s. per ewt. : 
cary—Feb. 8, Ashmore, Birmingham, carrier— 5, Lord, Rochdale, flannel-manu- Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 38 | Bacon, Irish ........+++. per ewt. 44s, to 47s 
facturer—Feb. 4, Oakes, Oldham, clockmaker—Feb. 4, K. and R. D. Dunn, Wake- Norfolk and Stockton ........-- a = oe — . ec = 
field, corn-factors—Feb. 4, Frith, Dewsbury, cotton-spinner—Feb. 6, Jepson, Drif- Pee ~ a a a Sa ie 
field, draper. ; Bread 6a. | Eggs, Frene h, per s. Od. to 9s. 6d. : 
Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of ommmenmhdapianoas SN A tn REL 
meeting.—Feb. 5, Butt, Winchester, bootmaker—Feb. 5, Kite hner, Gravel Lrne, BUTC HE RS ME AT. 
scavenger—Feb. 5, Jacobs, Canterbury, auctioneer—Feb. 2, Search, Lower Road. Newoatr ann Lrapenmatt.* SMITHFIELD." 
Rotherhithe, penter— Feb. 2, M‘Leod, Stockwell, brewer—Feb. 4, Palmer, Bris- 8. ¢ sd. s. a 8. @ d. sad 
tol, wine-merchant—Feb. 1. Jones, Holyhead, innkeeper—Feb. 1, Williams, Liver- Reef .. 2 §to3 Oto3 6 ..... 210to 310to4 2 
pool, hosier—Feb, 2, Truswell, Sheffield, banker—Feb. 2, Smith, Droitwich, corn- Mutton 2 6 — 3 2—3 8 ..... 3 6—310—4 4 
dealer—Feb. 2, Cooper, Coventry, mercer—Feb. 5, Robinson, Portwood-with-Brin- —— 7 . peo: ~ bey ; : a . A fm ;: . a : 
nington, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. eee Se ip RE AE ns Ringe pe eae aie aaa 
Dec.arations oF Divipenps.—Macdonald and Campbell, Regent Street, army- : * To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
agents ; sec. div. of ls. 6d. on the separate estate of A. Campbell; and final div. of 
1d. any Thursday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Turner and Atherton, Bucklers- HOPS. | POTATOES 
bury, auctionec first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of C. J. J. Turner, any Kent Pockets ........0-+e+00s 135s. to 168s. | York Regents ........-.per tom 100s, to 10 
Thursday ; Fennell, ¢ Guildhall Chambers—Morgan, Warminster, maltster ; div. of 1s. a os a —— — eens . = oe 
on account of 2s. 9d. any Thursday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—J. and J. F. eet as ak a - 
King, Wells Row, Islington, builders ; first div. of 1s. any Thursday ; Pennell, Guild- eae sec tN ce RE cA EN eR tite kA EIA 
hall Chambers Daw jun. Napier Street, City Road, linendraper; first div. of 7s. 6d. HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
any Thursday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Hamilton, Grange Walk, Bermond- Ccmpertand. SMirurtety. WHitrcHaret, 
sey, confectioner ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Thursday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Hay, GOO. ....ceeeeeeeeee 65s. to 72s. 78. to 
R. and J. B. Pope, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, brick-makers; first and final div. Inferior . - 0 —6 : neh 
of 20s. on separate estate of J. B. Pope; and a sec. div. of 2}d. on separate estate of _— nt = xa Py 6 —% 
R. Pope, any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Ridge, Grosvenor Row, Wheat Straw. 24 — 28 2-H 
Pimlico, corn-dealer ; first div. of 4s. any W: ednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street pre meggy ee  t “ 
—Barlow, Wharf Road, City Road, engineer ; first diy. of 4s. any Wednesday ; Whit- OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
more, Basinghall Street—Giscard, Ely, clockmaker ; first div. of 5s. 4d. any Wednes- Rape Oil. ................perewt. £2 2 6 | Tea, Bohea, fine...per lb." Os “ to 0s * 
day; W hitmore, Basinghall Street—J. and W. W oodward, Walnut-tree Walk, Lam- Ketined sankoqsedene 3 0 Congou, fine ......+++++ 1 a 
—, builders ; first div. of = any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Mor- Eonaee Se. os sc seen 2 4 : weer yy ~~ wepstones. A sa 2 3 
on, New Road, Whitecha; draper ; first div. of ls. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, insecd Oll-Cake .. -per Soe ene ay 
Basinghall Street—Collett, Hammersmith, attorney ; div. ot 1s. 7d. on account of first Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 75s. ~ 7 
i Moulds (6d. per doz. ciscount) 7s. - Good Ordinary ........++++ 55 
div. of 2s. 1jd. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Abram, Liver vol, Coals, Hetton. . 19 | Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt.. 25s. 1 
wine-merchant ; first div. of ls. 2{d. Jan. 16, or any subseq Ww y; Mor- ste citccaks | West India Molasses...,,. 15s. Od. to wise. od. 
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RIVERS, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly ; showing Cin- 
cinnati, the Queen City of the West, the beautiful Falls of the 
Ohio, and the noble Scenery on its Banks to the Mississippi, 
thence to the City of New Orleans.—Open every Morning at 
Half-past es 3 at at Half-past Seven.—Admission, !s. ; 
Lower Seats, 2s.—* Mr. Banvard is the first projector of this 

enormous class of | paintings.” 


x ™N + 
FOMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 
a KN ELLAR HAL. ~ Dp ne ay SCHOOL. 
of C into this In- 
gimtion will commence in one oh A Tuesday, February the 
12th, at nine o'clock, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

Candidates must not be under seventeen years of age, and 
must be free from any bodily infirmity tending to impair their 

useful as Schoolmasters 

“They will be required to produc e Certificates of moral cha- 
racter and conduct and of attention to religious duties, and to 

ss such an examination as is prescribed for Pupil Teachers 
at the close of the third y of their apprenticeship. 

Pupil Teachers who ha been examined for the close of 
their third year will be admissible to this examination on ful- 
filment of the conditions, provided they obtain the consent of 
the Managers of their Schools and of the oter Parties to their 
Indentures. The payment required of Students is 30/. a year, 
to be paid half-yearly in advance. 

Five exhibitions will be granted of 302. each for one year ; 
six of 25/. each for one year ; and ten of 201. each for one year 

Fuller information on the subject, together with the re 
maining conditions to be fulfilled for admission and for ob- 
taining exhibitions, may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary, Committee of Counc il on Education, Whitehall ; to whom 
the names of Candidates, with their Certificates, are to be sent 
on or before the 5th of February. 

CHINA, 


QTEAM 3 TO INDIA AND 
3GYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for P/ ‘GE AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, ¥ as, 
Calcutta, Pe nang, Singapore, and Hongkong.—The Penin- 
me ur and Oricutal Steam Navigation Company book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month 

BOMBAY. — Passe ngers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Gompany’s Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, ¢ 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th. 
Mth of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Plans of the Vesse! is, Rate: sof Passage-moncy, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, Londen, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 

7 ‘eh say” ; ; 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 

This institution is empowered by a special act of Parlia- 
ment, (4th Vict. c. 9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, nt greater facilities and accommodation 
sd to the public 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large 
continually increasing fuad, accumulaicd from the pren 
on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer usual advantages to policy - 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour ¢ xpressly for the use of this insti 
tation. E R MORRISON, Re y nt Director 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 18 


QcoTTisH EQUITABLE amt TUAL) 
ASSURANCE SOCTETY.—Incorporated by Special Act of 
Parliament.—London, 61a, Moorgate Street 
Physician, Solicitor 

J. Laurie, Esq. M.D.12, Lower | Charles Lever, Esq. 1, Frede- 
Berkeley Street, Portman Sq rick Place, Old Jewry 

St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
URANCES amount to upwards of Three 


BANvARD's OHIO and MISSISSIPPI 





































the 20th and 29th of every 
Alexandria, on the 














and 






















erling. 

THE ANNUAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
Fourteen Thousand Pounds. 

The ACCUMULATED FUND to nearly Half a Million. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 
—— every Three Years. 

A Triennial Allocation will take place * es March 1850. 

A Policy of 1,000. effected on Ist March and becoming 

a claim before Ist March 1850, will have increased by these ad 
" ZEN HUNDRED and TWENTY-NINE 

‘ies in proportion 
n of Proposal may be he " ~ appli- 
cation at the Secieny 8 Office, 614, Moorgate Street, ¥ 


WM cook, a 
Fr ..D . . 
P ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
, Regent Strect ; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806, Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,156,7831 
Annual Income, 143,0007. Bonuses declared, 7 wl 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey 
Directors 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, EF “4 William Ostler, Esq 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq George Round, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq i 
Alexander He: nde rson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq ick Squire, Es 
The Hon Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, "Esq. 
John A. Re aumont, Esa. Managing Direc ‘tor 



















Rev. James She rman. 














| Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the sur: ender | 
of Bonnses | 

| Bonuses added 
} subsequently, 
Original Premium. | to be further | 
| 











Date of} Sum 
Policy | Insured increased 
annually 





1811 1000 33:19 2 ditto 
1818 10 4 16 «10 ditto 4 18 10 


Eramples of f Bonuse “s ad: te ed to to othe r Policies 





£ £ d | 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 eeene 122 ‘2 ‘ } 
| 























a Total with addi 
I olicy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured added. ther increased 

£ gad 8. » 
521 1807 900 982 12 21 1882 12 1 
174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3299 1820 5000 3558 17 & 8558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom ; at the C ity Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Laz 

and Son, having numerous ¢ om plaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Pish Sauce, request purchasers to obse rye that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Writs Lazenny’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 

FE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
#0 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, cels, 

- and is manufactured only at their old. "established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 








JSAUNDERS’S COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


kK 6, Charing Cross, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Houses of Parliament, Government Offices, Law Courts, 
and Clubs, is provided with every facility for correspondence 
and personal intercourse. COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, Lon- 
don, Provincial, and Foreign Papers, Reviews, Books of Re- 
ference, Colonial Publications, Atlases, Maps, and Charts, 
Stationery. Apartments for private interviews, and Com- 
mittee meetings. Annual Subscription, lM. Is Prospectus 
and Catalogue of Colonial Books sent free re post 


Holles Street 
wit the NEW YEAR, 








"SU BSCRIP- 

TIONS are COMMENCED at BULL'S LIBRARY, 
entitling Subscribers to the perusal of all the New and Stand 
ard Works, and a Bonus of Two Guineas’ worth at the end 
This is one of the provisions of Bull's New Library System, 
by which the surplus copies of New Works are divided among 
the Subscribers. A Post-oftice order for Six Guineas, the 
year's Subscription, will insure an immediate supply in any 
part of the kingdom, addressed Mr. Burt, 19, Holles Street, 
c ‘ave ndish Square 


, . 
P ALMER and CLAYTON, Sream- 
Macuine and Grevernat Paryvrens, 10, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, beg to inform Capitalists desirous of establishing 
Newspapers or Periodicals, Booksellers, Newspaper Proprie 
tors, and the Public erally, that they shall be happy to 
give Estimates for any portion of the Printing business. 
Jobbing of all kinds. Copperplate and Lithographic Printing 
PALMER and CLAYTON venture to refer, with some 
pleasure, to the appearance of the Spectator, Lady's Newspa- 
per, Britannia, Weekly News, Christian Times, Nonconformist, 
English Churchman, &c. &c. as specimens of their style of exe- 

cuting Printing 
_», o ane ¢ ourt, Fleet Street, January 1, 1850. 


JOSEPH, CLAYTON and SON, 
EXPRESS NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 

Removed from 320 to 265, Strand.—MORNING PAPERS for- 
warded to country agents and private gentlemen by the first 
trains that leave London on every line of railway. J. C. and 
Son having devoted some years to this branch of the news 
paper business, invite country agents to test their capability 
of executing orders for the morning papers. Specimen 
copies of any London paper sent on application. Every 
London newspaper and periodical published. 

J.C. and Son take this opportunity of informing the Nobi- 
lity, Gent Clergy, Officers of the Army and Navy, Mana- 
gers of Literary Institutions, and the numerous body of sub- 
seribers to the Srectaror whom they have had the pleasure 
of supplying with that Journal, that they will be happy to 
furnish them with any other London Newspapers they may 
ire, with the same punctuality they have supp lied that 
I for the last twenty years 

The Evexixne Matt, publishe dl three times a week, contain- 
ing the news and leading articles of the Times for the week, 
forwarded immediately it is published 

Newspaper and Advertising Agency Office, 265, Strand 


QILVER TEA AND COFFEE SER- 

VICES.—Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in 
answer to a paid letter, with full particulars of size, weight, 
and price; or purchasers will find a most extensive assort- 
ment of the Silver Services in the Show-rooms. Either Tea- 
pot, Sugar-basin, Cream-ewer, or Coffee-pot, may be had sepa 
—T. Cox Savony and Co. Silversmiths, &c 47, Cornhiil, 
n doors from Gracechurch Street, 1 ondon 


, vP 
d been NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 

and 7 Vic. ¢. 65) WAREROOMS 114, 116, 120, Regent 
Street, and 22, Cornhill Many have assumed the use of the 
word PALETOT, but Messrs. Nicovt are the sole Patentees of 
the desigu and material The Wholesale and Countinghouse 
Departments for the London Branches in the Shipping and 
Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, and 120, Regent 
Street. THE NICOLL is the distin: guishing name given toa 
Garment secured by Royal Letters Patent from general imi 
tation. It has all the advantages of Messrs, Nicott’s original 
ee the REGISTERED PALETOT of LLAMA CLOTH. 

NI “OLL PALETOTS are charged One, Two, Three, and 
—- a-half Guincas, according with the climate ot pur- 
pose for whic h the y may be require d 
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\HRISTMAS.—One of the new ps patented 

/ inventions called NICOLL’S EIDER DOWN PALE 
TOT will doubticss form a most acceptable gift at the approach- 
ing season of festivi when it is somewhat difficult to select 
the best token of friendship or affection. The lightness and 
warmth of this Garment will render it highly serviceable for 
covering an cvening costume without causing the least dis 
arrangement; and from the peculiarity of the formation of 
the whole it precludes the necessity for any measurement 
being taken, as merely some slight description of height or 
appearance will suffice to enable the Pate nte es to supply an 
EIDER DOWN PALETOT, at the cost of SIX GUINEAS 
and which may fairly be described as one of the best preserva 
tives of health ever yet introduced to the public.—H. J. and 
D. Nicort, 114, 116, and 120, Regent Street ; and 22, Cornhill, 
London 























QE ASON ABLE F ESTIV ITIES. At this 
festive period of the year the following unrivalled disco 
verices for the toilet are called into increased requisition, 
namely—ROW LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for creating and 
sustaining a luxuriant head of hair; ROWLANDS’' KALY- 
DOR, for rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming; and 
ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for imparting a 
pearl like whiteness to the teeth. The patronage of royalty 
throughout Europe, and the high appreciation by rank and 
on, with the well-known infallible efficacy of these arti- 
give them acelebrity unparalicled, and render them a 
peculiarly elegant and seasonable present. Beware of spurious 
imitations. The only genuine bears the name of “ Rowlands’” 
on the label. Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, and by re- 
spectable chemists and perfumers. 


\ ETCALFE and CO.’s ; NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the tecth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispen i termediate partices’ 
— and destructive ach » uring the luxury of 
uine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binover, am 
re ‘6.8 sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street, one door from 
Hollies Street. Weware of the words “ from Metcalfe’s” 
adopted by some houses. Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth-powder 
2s. per box 
te y > y r 
PpROPsy CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Patrick O'Regan, 

dated Drumdeer, 20th December 1849. To Professor Hollo- 
way. Sir—For fifteen years I suffered severely from Dropsy, 
aud frequently so bad that I could not move, and for weeks 
together I was unable to lic down. I have been tapped five 
times, and under the treatment of various medical men, 
without obtaining any permanent relief. Sceing in one of the 
Dublin papers the wonderful cure of Mr. Robinson, of Woot- 
ton, I determined on giving your Pills a trial; and it is with 
gratitude that I inform you that your admirable medicine has 
completely cured me also. Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 






























Just ready, Vol. 10, Part 2, 8vo. price 10s. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICUL-~ 
TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, 50, Albemarle Street. 


NO day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
a. NONENTITY of the ROMISH 
NANCES., 








NTS, and the INANITY of ROMAN ORDI- 
By the Rev. Dr. Hoox, Vicar of Leeds, 
Joun Mumray, Albemarle Street. 
By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
On ROY Ist was Navy d, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘i ROYAL NAVY LIST. Contain- 
ing allthe Recent Promotions and Appointments. 
J. Murray, Albemarle St, (Publisher tothe Admiralty. y:) 
On Tuesday, Jan. 1, was published, a Pamphlet on 
MHE PRESENT PRICES 
By the Rev. A. Huxtasie. 
J. Ruewat, Piccadilly; W. Surer, Blandford, 








Second Edition— Now ready, | ice 

| EMARKS on the WAT ER SU PPLY 
to LONDON, By Sir Wii.1aM Cay, Bart. M.P. 
Chairman of the Grand Junction and Southwark Water 
c ompanie s.—J. Rivnew AY, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 

Next week will be pub lished, 

HE PLANTATION SCHEM E, or 
THE WEsT oe IRELAND as a FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT. y James Carnp, Farmer, Baldoon, 

“— of “ High Farming under Liberal Covenants.” 

. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

















This day is published, 8vo. 

LETTER to the QUEEN on ¢ a LATE 

JA COURT-MARTIAL. By Samver Warren, Esq. 

F.R.S. Barrister-at-law.—WiLtiam Buiackwoop and 

Sons, Edinburgh and London; and W. Bexnineo and Co, 
London ; ; to be had of all Booksellers. 





~~ Just published, in post 8vo . pric ce 78. 6d. cloth, 
| Fig Shag TO MY CHILDREN 
(Volume IT.) on MORAL SUBJECTS. By the 
Rey. Wi11AM Bennett, St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. A 
Reprint of Vol. I. on Church Subjects, is nearly ready. 
London: W. J. Cieaven, 46, Piccadilly. 


om aring A immediate publication, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
KE TADNE; or an Empire in its Fall. 
4 By Cuan ies Rowcrort, Author of “ Tales of the 
Colonies, or the Adventures of an Emigrant,” “ Fanny 
the Little Milliner, or the Rich and the Poor,” &e. &c. 
T.and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond St. London, 
‘PINAL CURVATURE— Its Theory; 
‘ its oun illustrated by Cases and « oloured Plates. 
By Groner N. Errs, Surgeon to Harrison's Spinal In- 
Institution, Ke. &c.— Sherwood and Co. 23, Paternoster 
Row; Bailliere, 19, Regent Street; James Epps, 112, 
Great Russe a Stre et, Bloomsbury. 


yi 112mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, 
\RADUS AD PARNASSUM. AN 
I Edition, very carefully revised and corrected, with 
the Addition of many New Words, and with the English 
Meanings introduced.— London: Published by the Com- 
pany of Stationers, at their Hall, Stationers’ Court. 








On Jannary Ist, 1850, was publishe d, price ld. 
Ia OOKE R-ON.” A Literary 
Miscellany. wlited by Farrz and Lioverr 
To be continued Leeuthiy. 
Communications to be sent to Sire and Son, Printers, 
47, Marshall Street, Golden Square; Suerwoop and Co, 
Paternoster Kow ; and G. Vickers, Holywell Street. 


TYLD’S FOLIO ATLAS, containing 
Sixty-six Maps of the various Parts of the 
World; describing their respective Physical and Poli- 
tical Features, including all the Recent Discoveries 
Columbier folio, full-coloured and half bound in Russia, 
lll. 1ls.—James Wyip, Geographer to the Queen, 
Cc haring Cross East, opposite Craven Street. 


Now re ady, New Edition for 1850, thoroughly revised 
and corrected from the first article to the last 
oe BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
TAGE, &c. for 1850 Tenth ear.) By CHaries 
R. Dop, Esq. Author of “The Parliamentary Com- 
panion,” &c. Feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, 10s. 6d. athe HITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


‘ECOND EDITI! of a LETTER on 
WD the late POST-OFFICE AGITATION. ByC, J. 
Vaveuan, D.D. Head Master of Harrow School. 
In a few days will be published, 

A SECOND LETTER on the SAME SUBJECT, 
By the sameAuthor.—Joun Murray, Almermarle St. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
a ready, Vol. . royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 1/. 5s, 

HE ROYA L PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J.C. 
Tarver, French Master, Eton College. FRENCH- 
tN SH Part. Vol. containing the ENGLISH. 
FRENCH Part, may be had of all booksellers, 
Dutav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 
FORSYTH'S MEMOIR, 
Just published, 2d Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
\ EMOIR of the late Rev. JOHN HA- 
MILTON FORSYTH, M.A. Curate of Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset, and afterwards Minister of 
Dowry Chapel, Clifton, Domestic Chaplain to the Mar- 
quis of Thomond. With a selection of his Sermons, 
yd the Rev. Epwarp Wixson, M.A. Vicar of Nocton, 
Lincolnshire. —J. Hatcnarp and Son, 187, P iceadilly. 


“THE NEW PEERAG 
n royal $v. with the Arms, bound and gilt, 
Me LODGE'S PEERAGE and BA- 
RONETAGE for 1850, IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
Under the Especial Patronage of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. 

“ In this new and corrected edition, this work has 
again received in a very decided manner the approba- 
tion of the nobility, conveyed in their numerous —_ 
munications; in fact, in accordance, with her Majesty’ 
gracious example, they appear to have adopted t is 
work as their own. Certain it is no work of the kind 
has ever before contained so large a mass of informa- 
tion relative to the ener classes so sanctioned and 
authenticated.”— Chronicle 





is day, post 8vo. 6d. 





























Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXI. 
is published this day. 
CONTENTS + 

1. Natural History of Man. 

2. Clergy Relief Bill. 

3. Agriculture —Draining. 

4. Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry and Mr. John 
O'Connell. 

5. Free Trade. 

6. Venice. 

7. Lord Clarendon and the Orange Institution. 
Joun Mv RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


i STMIN sTER. AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No.CIIL. and No. 
LXXXVIII. for Janvary 1850. 
CONTENTS: 
. Epidemies. 
. Woman's Mission. 
. Religious Faith and Modern Scepticism. 
New Novels. The Caxtons: Shirley. 
The New Bankruptcy Act. 
. Railway Progress. 
The Last Session. 
. Ebenezer Elliott. 
The African Blockade. 
Almanach de la Ré publique Frangaise. 





g Sane Mester 


Alpen Reisen 


von J. G. Kohl. Briefe aus Frankfurt und Paris. La 
Petite Fadette, par George Sand. Otello, Tragedia di 
Shakspeare, recata in Italiano; da Ignazio Valetta. 


New Educational Works. Miscellaneous Notices. 
G. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


( FFICIAL AND LEGAL DIREC- 
TORY, AND DIARY, FOR 1850, is now pub- 
lished, and comprises—An Official Diree tory—A Legal 
Directory Seale of Costs—Abridgment of the Stamp 
Act—Assessed and Income Tax Tables—A Parliament- 
ary Directory—A_ Banking Directory—An Insurance 
Directory—Street Directory—List of Cities and Towns 
—List of Provincial Hotels and Inns—A Diary—Cash 
Account—and Copious Miscellaneous Information. 
520 super-royal octavo pages, bound in scarlet cloth 
and old. price 6s. 6d. or sent free to Country Solicitors 
on receipt of a Post-office order for 7s, 6d. or postage- 
stamps to that amount. 
Office : 3 to8, Peterborough Court, 135, Fleet St. London. 


Cc SHEAP REISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 

On Saturday next, the 19th Jan. will be published, 

RICHTON. Complete in One Volume. 
Price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth.—Now ready, 

ROOKWOOD. Comple te. Price ls. boards, or ls. 6d. 
cloth. 

WINDSOR CASTL E. 
or ls. 6d. cloth. 
London: Cuarman and Hart, 186, Strand. Sold by all 

Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. 


LORD ORMONDE’S NEW WORK. 

This day is published, with Wood-cuts, a Map of Sicily, 
with Sixteen Illustrations engraved by Cook, of the 
most remarkable Views and Antiquarian Remains. 
One vol. royal 8vo. rich cloth, price One Guinea. 

AN AUTUMN IN SICILY. Being an 

Account of the principal Remains of Antiquity ex- 
isiing in that Island, 
and Modern History. 





Also, 
Complete. Price 1s. boards, 














with short Sketches of its Ancient 
ty the Marquis of Ormonpr. 
Dublin: Hopers and Ssrrn, Publishers, Grafton 
Street. London: Simpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 


‘HG HI. AND DESTITUTION. 
‘his day is published, 6d. 


HIRD RE PORT for 1849 of the EDIN- 
BURGH SECTION of the CENTRAL BOARD 


for the RELIEF of DESTITUTION in the HIGH- 
LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; containing 


Documents illustrative of their Relief Operations. 
WIL1iaM =e and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Of whom may be had, 

THE FOUR REPORTS for 1848, bound in 1 vol. 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE FIRST 

price 6d. each. 


and SECOND REPORTS for 1849, 


Second Edition.—Just published, in one vol. 12mo._ 


price ls. 6d. 
DOEMS BY FRITZ and LIOLETT. 
are none void of merit, and some of them 


“ There 
are exceedingly beautiful.”— Era. 

* The volume contains many little gems, which in- 
list our sympathies, and are entitled to high rank among 
our domestic poems.” —Standard of Freedom. 

‘There are many pretty thoughts, prettily ex- 
pressed.”——John Bull. 

** Many of these poems exhibit considerable talent.” 
— Bristol Mirror. 

London: Sierwoop and Co, Paternoster Row; and 
OLLIVIER, Pall Mall. 


w uk. ar on S¢ aturday, “the 26th instant, 
ASQUI a New Illustrated Comic 
Periodic: oh uniform in size with ‘‘ Punch,” and 
only half its price. Its Illustrations by Gavarni, Kenny 
Mrapows, and other distinguished Artists; and its 
Literary contents by a number of the most Popular 
Comic Writers of the Day. 

* Pasquin” will be published Weekly, (price 1}d. ; 
stamped, 2\¢.) and in Monthly Parts, (price 6d.) and 
may be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders 
throughout the Kingdom, and at all the principal Rail- 
way Stations. The Stamped Edition will be regularly 
forwarded, per post, to Country Subscribers desiring 
to receive it direct, on payment of One Quarter’s Sub- 
scription (2s. 8d.) in advance. 

Published by W. Srnaner, Paternoster Row, London. 
N.B.—A limited space allotted to Advertisers. 


LEES’S EDITION OF COMSTOCK’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

New Edition, with additions by Lees, 12mo. price 
now 4s. 6d. bound, with two hundred and twenty-four 
Illustrations, 

SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILO- 
t SOPHY ;in which the elements of that science are 
familiarly explained, with appropriate questions. By 
Joun L. Comsrock, Carefully revised, with ad- 
dition, by Grorer Lexrs, A.M. Xe. 

Particularly adapted for and much use d by medical 
students and other professional scholars who require 
some knowledge of natural philosophy ; but at the same 
time suited, by its extreme simplicity, to young scholars 
of all classes. 

London: WaurrraKer and Co.; and Smirxry, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co. 








NEW 


“ This book is written in a truthful and healthful spirit of morality that cannot fail to enhane 
ne and public estimation of its popular writer. 


value, while it extends still further the far 


out with a vividness and reality which are absolutely startling. 
Henry Co_aurn, 


NOVEL— 


By the Author ‘of * Emilia Wyndham,” * 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries, 


NOTIC 
THE WILMINGTONS, 


seme 


E! THE 


Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 


in 3 vols. 


From the Morning Post 

Of all the novels of the last twelve months this beautiful story is in our estimation the best written, the moet 
ingeniously continued, the healthiest in sentiment, and the most pathetic in interest.” 
From the Morning Herald, 


Publisher, 


> its interest and 
The story is wrought 


” 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 





EACH NUMBER 

THE GARDENER’S MAC 
PLORICULTUL 

Conducted by Tuomas Moore, F. 
Blackheath, Kent. 
Hospital; in Extomology, 


by L. O. Wr 


iE, 


Hew Periovical. 


In Weekly Numbers, price Sixpence. 


tAZINE 


sr woop, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATE, 


OF BOTANY, HORTICULTURE, 


AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 
B.S. Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, and Wiiitam P. 


Assisted in Botany by Arruvur Henrrey, Esq. F.L.S. Lecturer on Botany at St. George's 
Esq. 


\yres, C.M.EHLS, 


F.L.S.; in Natural Science, by J. Srevexson Busmyan, 


Esq. M.D.; and in Floriculture, by Mr. Barnes, Stowmarket. 
Contents of Number 1. 


Introductory Address. 

Phytological Experiment. 

On the Cultivation of Fancy Pelargon 
Wild Flowers. No. 

On the Oxalis Boweana as a Bedding 
Passiflora Belottii. 


Maurandya Barclyana Var. Rosea. 


iums. 
} 


} 
Plant | 


On the Cultivation of Ixora Glanditlora. 

On Destroying the Gooseberry Caterpillar. 

A few Facts connected with Orchidcous Plants, 
Visits to Remarkable Gardens. 

Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

Reviews. 


Notices of New and Rare Plants. 


Contents of Number 2. 


Anemone Japonica 

Vegetable Physiology. 

On the Culture of Eriostemons. 
London: 


Wma. 8. 


l 
| 


Orr 


Principles on which Plants are Propagated by Cut- 

Domestic Gardening, No. 1. 

Reviews. Notices of New and Rare Plants, Xe 
and Co. 2, Amen Corner. 


tings, 
. &e, 





7 wand E nlarged Editio 
lain, 28s. coloured, 


of the HE AVENS ; 


Just published, 
| EAUTY 


the principal Astronomical Phenomena, 
by an Elementary Lecture on 





Cc HAS. F. Buen, Lecturer on Astronomy. 

‘ By its aid alone a competent knowledge 
my may be gained in the family circle in a te 
and as matter of amusement.”— Atlas. 

D. Bove, (late Tint 

CORRECTED TO THE 
= PHOGRAPHY. 

Thick 8vo. price 12s. bound, 
JOYER AND DELETAN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH, and EN 
FRENCH DICTIONARY; 





n, price 21s. 


contain- 


ing One Hundred and Four Scenes, representing 

1 accompanied | 
Astronomy, 
adapted for family instruction and entertainment. 


expressly 
By 


of astrono- 


w evenings, 


and Bocve,) Fleet Street 
LATE 


st 


VILLE'S 


GLISi and 


; With numerous additions, 


corrections, and improvements, by D. Borntrau and 
A. Picavor. A New Ecition, revised, and the ortho- 
graphy corrected to the latest decision of the French 


Academy. 
London: Longman and Co.; J. M. 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dul 
F. and J. Rivington; Cowie and Co.; H. 
B. Fellowes; Houlston and Stoneman; 81 
and Co. s Lg ae 1. Roath: Stevens 
R. Mackie; Routledge; C. Dolman; E. I 
Cc. H. Law; ‘Cay ie. 








and Norton 


Teg gg and Co.; 


Richardson; 
wmeand Co.; 


Washbourne ; 


nith, 


», William 
Clarke 





Co.; and Whitt: iker weg Co. ‘Liverpoo : G. and J 
Robinson, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; and Oliver 
and Boyd. 

WORKS POR 


\ ATHEMATICAL 
THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By James Ex.ior, formerly Teac her of Mz 
in the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institu 
1. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 224, prix 


illustrated with Diagrams, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the N 
USE of LOGARITHMs, and on PLAN 
NOMETRY. 

Also, in 1 vol. ‘Bvo. price 3s. 
KEY tothe above 
5s. and Illustrated with 
PRATISE on PRACTI 


In 1 vol. 8vo. pric 
A COMPLETE 








METRY and MENSURATION, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. 
KEY to the last-mentioned TREA 


These works are 
either beginners or advaneed pupils. 
free to any address. 

Edinburgh: SurHertanp and Knox, 
London: SimpkKin, MArsHart, and Co. 


New and Revised Edition, in crown S8vo. 
es CLOPLEDIA METR 
4 TANA; or System of Univer al Kn 
a Methodical Plan, projected by 8. T. Cou 
Jn the ist February, 
Montaiy Voiume of the 
Edition, price 4s. cloth, containing POLIT 
NOMY, by Nassau W. Sentor, Esq. late 
Political Economy in the University of Oxf 
Volumes now ready 
Vol. V. HISTORY of the RISE 
GREsS of CHRISTIANITY, 
Hrxps, Bishop of } 
MIRACLES, by the . H. Newman, 
the First Volume of a History of the Christ 
to be completed in Three V ols. Price 6s. cl 
Vol. IV. RHETORIC, by Archbishop 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


Spe 


Ge 


The Stxtu 


and EA 
by the Rig 





Vol. ILL. LOGIC, by Archbishop 
cloth. 
Vol. IT. UNIVERSAL 


Science of Language, by Sir Jous Sropp 
Entirely Rewritten. 5s. cloth. 

Vol. I. INTRODUCTORY 
METHOD, by 8. T. CoLeniper. 

A volume to be 
(Feb. 1,) to contain Political Economy, by 
nior, Esq. 4s. cloth. Vol. VIL. History of t 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harr. 2s. 6d. clotl 
peetus gratis. 

Joun J. Grirris and Co. L 
Grirrix and Co. Glasgow. 
ceived by all Booksellers. 


DISSERT 
2s. cloth. 


mdon ; 
Subscribers’ 


published every month. 


athematics 
tion. 


e 5s. and 


ATURE an 
bE THIGO- 


TREATISE, 


Diagrams, 
CAL GEO- 


TISE 


so conrpiled and printe 


di as to suit 
cimens sent 


orge Strect. 


» of the 
OPOLT- 
owleder, on 
RIDGE. 


New Octavo 


ICAL, ECO- 
Professor of 
ord, 


RLY PRO- 
ht Kev. Dr. 


A DISSERTATION on 


B.D. bein 

ian Church, 
th. 
WUuATELY. 


> 


Wuarery. 3s. 


GRAMMAR; or the Pure 


srnT, LL.D. 


ATION on 

Vol, 
N. W. 
he Jews, by 


1» A Pros- 


VI. 


Se- 


and Ricwarp 


names re- 





| CRABB’S GERMAN DIALOGUES, 

j Tenth Edition, l2mo. 3s. Gd. cloth, 

| ae ENTS OF GERMAN AND 

4 ENGLISIT CONVERSATION ON FAMILIAR 

SUBJECTS. By G.Craps. Tenth Edition. Withad- 

ditions and corrections, by Apo.epuus Berxays, Ph, 

D. Professor of the German Language and Literature 

in King’s College, London. 
London: Longman and Co.; 


Whittaker and Co.; F. 


and J. Rivington; Dulau and Co.; Simphin, Marshali, 
and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; C. I. Law; D. Nutt; 
and J, Green. 


Just published, the Thirteenth rape eres atly impro- 


l2mo. price 3s. clo 
\orn NEUX'S USE OF THE GLOBES; 
containing Pr 


i ems, with Examples and Ques- 
tions. Also, a series of Exercises, for the use of schools 
and private tuition. Corrected and improved by 
Samven Maynanp, Editor of ** Keith’s Mathematical 
Works,” Xe. 

London: 
Whittaker 
Darton 
Law. 





Hamilton and Co.; 
Marshall, and Co.; 
Iluehes; and C. H, 


Longman and Co.; 
and Co.; Simpkin, 
and Co.; Edwards and 


corrected to the 
e 4s. 64. bound, 
HISTORY : 
of her own children, 
Maunper, Author 
* The Treasury of 


Now ready, the Twentieth Edition, 
present time, with Maps, &c. pri 
{LOGRAPHY AND 
¥ Selected by a Lady for the use 
Revised and augmented by Samuri 
of * The Treasury of Knowledge,” 
Natural History,’ 
London: J. M. vardson; Longman and 3 
Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Houlsten and 
Stoneman; Hl. G. Bohn; H. Law; Orr and Co,; J, 
Ilodgson; J. 8. Hodson; and Clarke and Co, 


DES CARRIERKES'S HISTORY PRANCE, 
M. DELILLE. 





Co.; 








O} BY 


Now ready, in 12moe, 
BREGE de 


extr 


price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 


PHISTOLRE de FRANCE, 


ait de 'listoire de PTAbbé Millot, par M. Des 








Carninrers. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ a la Revolution 
de Juillet 1830, par J. C. LL. Tauvir ; et ensuite, jusqu’ 
4 Tan 1849, par C. J. Devitie, Professeur A Christ’s 

| , 1, et A Tl’ Ecole de la Cité de Londres, Autew 

| aire Frangaise, &c. 

| Loneman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Dulan 
and Co.; F.and J. Rivington; Edwards and Hughes; 
C. HL. Law; and L. BE. Wittenoom. 


MAYNARD. 
ty. Gd. bound, 

PRACTICAL 
-cveral new and 
schools and 


KEITHVS ARTTHMETIC BY 
Vifieenth Edition, 12mo, pric 
Gt COMPLETE 
ARTTIDMETICIAN; aining 
useiul improvements, adapted to the use of 


cont 





private tuition. Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL 
Maynarp. In this edition an article on the manage- 
ment of Surds has been introduced, and a much more 
comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished by Mr. 
Mayna 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker al 
( "i rd by Son; Simphkin, Marshall, and Co, ;C. 





il. 


Stoneman; 


en; F.and J. ulston and 


.G Kivingtons He 
how Ila i and Co. 


Just published, in L vol. post Sve. « loth, aj 
, EPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


Leetures. By Ratpn Waripo Exo 


yn 
sever 


RSON. 














Lect. 1. Uses of Great Men. 
Plato; or the Philosopher— New Readings 
3. Swedenberg; or the Mystic. 
4. Moniaigne; or the Sceptic. 
5. Shakspere; or the Poet. 
6. Napoleon; or the Man ef the World. 
7. Goethe: or the Writer. 

This edition is printed from an original MS. re- 
vised and forwarded to England for the purpose; and 
alone possesses the sanction of the author. 

Also, will shortly be publi-hed, 
THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE, Popularly Con- 
sidered in the Relation te the Orie nal Destiny and 


Development of the Human Mind. Crown Sve, cloth. 
<0, 

ANCIENT RYT among the 

JoHn WURCKLEMAN, 

with Hlustrations. 

142, Strand. 


A HISTORY of 
GREEKS. From the German of 
by G. Henry Loner. Demy Sve. 
London: Jonny CHapMan, 








VIIM 





id 
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—_— 
NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


In 2 vols. am n 8vo. 
WHITE JACKET; 
OR LIFE ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 


By Herman MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘*Omoo,” ** Typee,” ** Mardi,” and * Red- 
burn, his First Voyage.” 


1. 
Tue Avrnor’s Eprrion. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. neatly bound, 


. , Ub , + 
THE EARTH AND MAN; 
LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PITYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY IN TTS RELATION TO 
THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
By Arnoip Gryor, 
Professor of Physical Geography and History at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Translated by C. C. Fevron, Professor in Harvard 
University. 

“Our earth is a star among the stars; and should 
not we, who are on it, prepare ourse Ives by it for the 
contemplation of the universe and its author ?”—(Car/ 
Ritter. (Now ready. 


it. 
In 8vo. 


SAINT LEGER; 
OR THE THREADS OF LIFE. 


(Vow ready. 


Iv. 
In feap. 8vo. a New Edition, 5s, THE 


1. r 2 ) rp. 
LIFE-BOOK OF A LABOURER; 
OR THE CURATE, WITH WIS TRIALS, SOR- 

ROWS, CHECKS, AND TRIUMPHs. 

By Erskine Nearer, M.A. Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; 
Author of the “* Closing Scene,” ‘* The Bishop's 
Daughter,” &e. 

“T write not for favour or preferment, but only to 
serve the cause of Christianity, ana of that Church of 
whose communion it is my happiness to be a member, 
my glory to be a priest, and that I had better abilities 
to do her service my highest ambition.”— Works of the 
Rev. John Norris, Vicar of Bemerton, 170A, 


v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ELLEN CLAYTON ; 
OR THE NORMANS OF THE WEST. 
A Romance. By 8. D. Huyvonve. 

VI. 
In post 8vo. 


7, ’ al Y » La hl N 7 . ’y my 
A VOICE FROM THE DANUBE; 
OR THE TRUE STATE OF THE CASE 
BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
By An IMPARTIAL Speeraror. 

“Avant de désirer fortement une chose, il faut ex- 
aminer quel est le bonheur de celui qui la posséde.” 
Rochefoucautlt. 

vu. 
In post 8vo. 


EVENINGS AT SEA. 


vill. 
CANADA IN 1848-1849. 


Now ready, in 2 


PICTURES OF CANADIAN LIFE; 
OR THE EMIGRANT CHURCHMAN IN 
CANADA. (Now ready 


vols. post Svo. 21s, 


1X. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. Lis, 


THE MARTYRS OF CARTILAGE. 


By the Author of ** Naomi.” 


In 2 vols. post Sv a New Edition of 
TILE CONQUEST OF CANADA, 
By the Author of ** Hochelaga.” 

In crown 8vo. neatly Bt price 6s. the ith Vol. of 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Second Volume of 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


. In 2 vols. 8vo. a New Edition of 
Lieut. the Hon. Freperick WALPoLr’s 


FOUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC. 


xT. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA 


IN 1845 AND 1846. By Joun Duncan. 
(Now ready. 


XIV. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


= ee TRAVELS IN THE 
GREAT DESERT OF SATIARA 
IN 1845 AND 1846. By James Ricuarpson, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
LIFE of MAHOMED AND TIS SUC- 
CESSORS. By Wasurneron Irvine. 2 vols. Svo. 
Vol. 1. next week.) 


D) 
ON THE CAUSES of the SUCCESS 
of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION, of 1640-1688, By 
M. Guizor, §Svo. (On January 26th.) 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE, By Grorce Trexyor. 3vols. 8vo. 42s. 
4. 
THE DOCTRINE of HOLY BAPTISM. 


By Archdeacon Winnerrorce, Second Edition. vo, 
78. 6d. 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of 


ENGLAND. By Lord Camepen.. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


6. 
HISTORY of COLUMBUS, and VOY- 
AGEs of HIS COMPANTONS, By Wasnrneros 
Invinec, New Edition. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


4 


LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or a 
Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Balearres. By 


Lord Linpsay. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


8. 
VISITS to the MONASTERIES of the 
LEVANT. By the Honourable Ronerr Curzon. Third 
Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. lbs. 


9. 

LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. With Ex- 
tracts from his Correspondence. By Tuomas H. Dyer. 
Portrait. Swo. l5s, 

10. 

A SECOND VISIT to the UNITED 
STATES. By Sir Cuartes Lyrit, F.R.S. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

11. 

THE HEIRESS IN HER MINORITY. 
ty the Author of ** Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
18s, 

12. 

NINEVEH, and its REMAINS. By 
Avsven H. Layarp. Fourth Edition. Plates and 
Wood-euts. 2 vols, Sve, 36s. 


13. 

THE MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 
Illustrated from Drawings by Mr. Layarp. 100 Plates, 
Folio. 

“4 

A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. By 

Captain Joseru D. Cunxryenam. Maps, 8vo. 15s. 
15. 

ETRURLA; its CITIES and CEMETE- 
RIES. By Gronck Dennis. Plates and Wood-cuts 
2 vols. Svo. 42s. 

16 

DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO. By 
Sir J. G. Winkixson. Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols 
ie 17. 

HORTENSIUS, or the OFFICE of an 


ADVOCATE. By Wititam Forsyrn. Post Svo. 12s 


18. 


LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 


Wasnuixnoroxr Irvine. Post 8vo, 6s. 


19. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. 
SOMERVILLE. Second Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 
Svo. lls 

20. 


HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. 
By Joux Pacer, Second Edition, Plates. 2 vols. 
Svo. ods. 

21. 

A TOUR in SUTHERLAND. By 

Cuartes Sv. Jonx. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


A LIST OF BOOKS 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON AND LAUGHTON, 
Successors to Wm. Grapel, 


CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





MRS. LAWRENCE'S WORKS. 
THE POETICAL PRIMER: consisting 


of Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors 
selected and arranged for the use of Children, Fifth 
Edition, revised. 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 


CAMEOS FROM THE ANTIQUE; or 
the Cabinet of Mythology. Selections Illustrative 
of the Mythology of Greece and Italy, for the use 
of Young Persons, and intended as a Sequel to the 
Poetical Primer. Second Edition, revised, 
price 2s. 6d. 


PICTURES, SCRIPTURAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL, or the Cabinet of History: with Poet- 
ical Selections, Religious and Moral, for the use of 
Young Persons; the concluding Sequel to the 
Poetical Primer. Second Edition, revised, 
price 3s. 6d. 

The above 3 vols. large paper, cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; 
also 3 vols. calf gilt, 1/.; Moroceo, 1/, 7s, 6d.; and 
in various other styles of binding. 


DR. MASON ON MADEIRA 

A TREATISE ON THE CLIMATE AND 
METEOROLOGY OF MADEIRA. By J. A. 
Mason, M.D. Inventor of Mason's Hygrometer, 
With an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Island, by Joan Driver, Author of ** Letters from 
Madeira in 1834,” &e. Sve, cloth, price 18s, Nearly 
ready, 


NOTES OF AN IRISH TOUR. By Lord 


Joun Manners. 12mo. price 3s. 


HINTS FOR PEDESTRIANS. By 
Mrpicvs. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
18mo. price ls. 6d. 


ON THE CURE OF CATARACT; with 
a practical Summary of the best Modes of Operating 
(Continental and British). By Huon Nei, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 2s, Gd. ; or by post, 3s, 


A MANUAL OF DEVOTION, compiled 
from the Book of Common Prayer and other sources, 
By the Rev. J. Burnxarp, A.M. Oxton. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIF- 
FERENCE; A Letter to the Hon. and Rev. H, 
Montagu Villiers, M.A. Rector of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, on a Sermon lately preached in his 
Church, in favour of the Restoration of the Jews, 
and entitled “* The Covenants Distinguished.” By 
WiiwiaMm Wrriers Ewnank, M.A. Ministerof St. 
George's Church, in Everton, 8vo. 1s, 6d, 








Also, by the same Author, 


THE NATIONAL RESTORATION OF 
THE JEWS TO PALESTINE Repugnant to the 
Word of God; a Speech delivered in the Lecture 
Hall of the Collegiate Institution, in Liverpool, at 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Auxiliary Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, October 
2ist, 1849: the Lord Bishop of Chester in the 
chair, With Notes, 8vo. ls. 


THE SONGS OF ISRAEL; a Chronolo- 
gical Arrangement of the Psalms, with a connecting 
Narrative. By One of the Laity. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


Sermons. 
A SERMON 


Visitation of John Lord Bishop of Chester. By 
the Rev. A. Camppenn, M.A. Rector of Liverpool. 
Svo. ls. 


THE THRESHING-FLOOR OF ARAU- 
NAH. ASermon. By the Rev. Wii.tam Hes- 
Kern, M.A. Incumbent of St. Michael's, Toxteth 
Park. Svo. price ls, 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. A Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. Joun Jupor, St. Bees’ College, 
Curate of Liseard. 8vo. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BURIAL AND UNCON- 
SECRATED CEMETERIES. ASermon, By the 
Rev. Jouxn Martin, M.A, Curate of St. Martin's, 
Liverpool. 12mo. 4d. 


CHARITY UNDER PERSECUTION, 
A Sermon on behalf of the Sisters of Mercy, and the 
Orphans’ Home at Devonport. By the Rev. Jomx 
Martin, M.A. 8vo. 6d. 


OUR LORD'S APPEARING, AND 
JEWISIL RESTORATION CALMLY CONSI- 
DERED. A Sermon. By the Rev. F. A. Power, 
M.A. Incumbent of Bevington. vo. Ls. 


THE MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF A 
FALSE FAITH. A Sermon. By the Rev, Crem 
Wray, M.A. 8vo. 6d. 


reached at the Primary 


DEIGHTON and LAUGIITON, Liverpool, 


Agents for J. Deighton, Cambridge; A. and C. Black ; 
W. Whyte and Co, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and Smith, 





Dublin; whose Publications are always kept on sale, 
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NEW AND APPROVED 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW LATIN 
GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. For the Use of 
Eton, Westminster, King’s College, London ; 
Winchester, Harrow, and and 
Charterhouse Schools ; Marlborough College. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. bound. 
I. 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON; containing all the Greek Words 
at by Writers of good Authority, Post 4to. One 

juinea. 


it. 

Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED COM- 
PANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and GREEK 
LEXICON. With about 2,000 Wood-cuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. One Guinea. 


Iv. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S copious and 
critical LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on 
the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 
Post 4to. 50s, 

v 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S complete 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

. .§ The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 
Separately i The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s, 6d. 


vi. 


The Rey. J. E. RIDDLE’S YOUNG 
SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo. 12s. 

s jy The Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 
Separately } The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d. 


Vit. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE and the Rev. 
T. K. ARNOLD'S copious and critical ENGLISH- 
LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionary of Dr, Charles Ernest Georges. 8vo. 25s. 


Vill. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS; with 
Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary: greatly improved 
by the Rev. J. T. Wurre, M.A. Junior Upper Master 
of Christ’s Hospital, London, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


1x. 

The Rev. J. T. WHITE'S EDITION of 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, from the Text of 
SCHNEIDER: with English Notes. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


x. 

BALFOUR’S EDITION of XENO- 

PHON’S ANABASIS, from the Text of HUTCHIN- 

SON: with English Notes, Questions, X&c. Post 8vo. 
&s. Ga. 


xI. 

BARKER’S LEMPRIERE’S CLASSI- 

CAL DICTIONARY: revised, corrected, and impro- 
ved by Dr. J. Cauvin. 8vo. 12s, 


XI. 


Mrs. SLATER’S SENTENTLE CHRO- 
NOLOGIC.E; or Complete System of Chronology. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* CHART, to accompany the “‘ Sententie Chronolo- 
ey ,” corrected to the present time : 2 sheets, coloured, 
is.; mounted, 9s. 6d. 
XII. 


Mr. THOMAS TATE’S EDITION of 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, Books I. 
to III.; with useful Theorems and Problems, as Geo- 
metrical Exercises. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


XIV. 


The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ARITH- 
METIC, designed for the use of Schools. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

*,* KEY, by S, Marnanp, in the press. 


xv. 

The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ELE- 
MENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Schools. New 
Editions of Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d., and Part II. 6s.; or 
Complete in One Volume, (for Teachers and University 
Students,) 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Xvi. 


KEITH’S TREATISE on the USE of 
the GLOBES, improved by Dr. Atrrep TayLor, Mr. 
Le Mesvrier, and Prof. Mippteton, 12mo. Plates, 
&e. 63, 6d.—KEY, 23. 6d. 


xvi. 


Mr. EDWARD FARR’S SCHOOL and 
FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, to the Eleventh 
Year of Queen Victoria. New Edition, improved. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


*.* Messrs. Longman and Co.’s ANNUAL 
SCHOOL CATALOGUE, corrected to Janu 1850, 
containing the full titles, sizes, and prices of about 
Three Hundred New and Approved College and School 
Books, is just published, and may be obtained gratis of 

Booksellers, or will be forwarded, free of postage, 
on application to Messrs. Longman and Co, 








London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and 


NEW WORKS. 


I 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s.; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


Il. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait, 
and View of Combe Florey Rectory. Square crown 
8vo. 21s.; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


Ill. 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and the 
Rev. J. S. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL. Part I. with 3 Plates, and Wood-cuts. Demy 
4to. 2s. 

*,* To be continued Monthly, and form 2 Volumes. 


IV. 
The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of 


ST. PAUL. By James Smrrn, Esq. With Views, 
Charts, and Wood-cuts. 8vo. lis, 


v. 

LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its RU- 
DIMENTS. By Isaac Tayitor. With medallion 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

vI. 


A TOUR of MANY DAYS. 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ROME: 


By Sir Grorcr Heap, 


vil. 
NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES, with 
PEN and PENCIL. By W. Tyrone Power, Esq. 
With Plates and Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Vill. 


The STUD, for PRACTICAL PURPO- 
SES and PRACTICAL MEN, By Harry Hirover. 
With 2 Plates. Feap, 8vo. 5s, 


IX. 

FRUITS from the GARDEN and the 
FIELD. With Illustrations designed and printed in 
colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d, 

x. 

The ILLUMINATED BOOKS of the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Nort Humpureys. 
With a Series of Examples, of the size of the Originals, 
designed and printed in colours by Owen Jones. Im- 
perial folio, 16/, 16s. antique calf. 


XI. 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. With 1,241 Wood- 
cuts. New Edition. 8vo. 50s.—SUPPLEMENT of 
IMPROVEMENTS, l4s. 

XII. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by Joun Bourne, 
C.E., With Plates and Wood-cuts. New Edition, 4to. 

27s. 
XIII. 

Dr. CHARLES WEST'S LECTURES 
on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, 
8vo. l4s. 

XxIv. 

Dr. G. OWEN REES On the NATURE 
and TREATMENT of DISEASES of the KIDNEY, 
connected with ALBUMINOUS URINE, 8vo. 5s. 


Nearly ready. 
15. 


STATE TRIAIS, revised 


By W. Cuartes Townsenp, Esq. 


MODERN 
and illustrated. 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


16. 


CARDINAL PACCA’S HISTORICAL 
MEMOIRS. Translated from the Italian, by Sir Gro. 
Ilgap. 2 vols, Svo. as 

te 

REASON and FAITH; their Claims 
and Conflicts. By Henry Rocrers. Reprinted (with 
Additions) from the Edinburgh Review, No. 182, Feap. 
8vo. 

18. 


IMPRESSIONS of CENTRAL and 
SOUTHERN EUROPE: being Notes of Successive 
Journeys. By W. Henry Baxter. 8vo, 


19. 
NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. By 
Tuomas Forester, Esq. With Illustrations, &c. by 
Lieut. Bripputrn, Royal Artillery. 8vo, Map, Plates, 
and Wood-cuts. 


20. 
The VILLAGE NOTARY. Translated 
from the Hungarian of Baron Eitviés, by Orro WencK- 
STERN; with Introduction by F. Purszxy. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 
London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNGMAN. 





ag 


v= EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. CLXXXIII. is published Tus Day, ‘ 
CONTENTS : 

1. Colonization. 

2. British Mines: Mining Records. 

3. Orange Processions. 

4. Grote’s History of Greece. 

5. Currer Bell’s ‘* Shirley”: a Tale. 

6. Turkey and Christendom. 

7. Sanatory Reform. 
. Lamartine’s History of the Revolution of 1848, 
London: Loneman = Co. Edinburgh: A. and ¢, 

LACK. 


x 


New Edition, corrected, in one very large volume, 8yo. 
containing upwards of 1500 pages, with 82 Maps, 
drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, 3/. cloth, 

yc CLOPAEDIA of GEOGRAPHY, 
4 comprising a complete Description of the Earth - 

exhibiting its Relation tothe Heavenly Bodies, its Phy. 

sical Structure, the Natural History of each Country 
and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hvey 

Mvraay, F.R.S.E, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomays, 


Imperial 8vo. half-bound in Morocco, flexible 5 


back, 31s. 6d. 
I LATR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. 

*,.* This work, based on the celebrated but costly 
folio of Dr. Blair, carries forward the History of the 
World in a serics of Eighty-five Tables. By a single 
glance is shown who were the reigning Sovereigns at 
every period of time, the Eminent Men who then flou- 
rished, and the Remarkable Events which then occurred, 
Itis is exceedingly easy of reference, and for the student 
of History of the Scriptures will be found invaluable. 
It is accompanied by a copious Index of all the Names 
and Events recorded. 

London: Loncman, Brown, Green, and Loyemans. 


NEW WORK ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Just published, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
( N the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRE- 
SENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISII LAN- 
GUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 

** An able, enlightened, and philosophical work. From 
the erudite and scholarly manner in which the author 
has treated the subject, he has contrived to make his 
work not only excellent for the special purpose for which 
it is intended, but, from the mass of curious information 
which it contains, really interesting to all classes of 
readers.” —Sunday Times. 

“The volume will be found of immense importance 
in public schools.”—Church and State Gazette, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 

In one volume, square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 36s. 
bound in Morocco, by Hayday, 

YOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

T Edited by Bottros Coryey. With Engravings on 
Wood, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club, 

“That edition of the Poetical Works which had the 
benefit of Mr. Bolton Corney’s care and judgment in its 
preparation; and which, apart from the grace and 
beauty of the illustrations contributed to it by the 
Etching Club, is by far the most correct and careful of 
the existing editions of Goldsmith's poetry.”’— Forster's 
Life of Goldsmith, page 699. 

London: Loncmay, Brown, Green, and LOoNGMANS; 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above in size 
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